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FROM THE EDITOR 


elcome to the Convention Retrospec- 

tive issue! As Winter wears on, we can 
enjoy memories of a successful past year, and 
look forward to 2019’s AWA activities, 
which are already well underway. This issue 
also includes a summary of the 2018 AWA 
Recognition Awards, and it’s not too early to 
submit nominees for 2019 awards. Any 
AWA member may nominate an individual 
or organization for recognition. Please sub- 
mit your nomination to the Awards Coordi- 
nator (see Page 2 of this issue) by July 1. 
Complete AWA Awards rules are available 
at the AWA website, and will be published 
in the Spring AWA Journal. 

Beginning with the next issue of the 
Journal, we will include a calendar of 
planned “On the Air” events for the remain- 
der of the year in order to give everyone 
plenty of time to plan ahead. Again, many 
thanks to Joe Fell, W3GMS for his leader- 
ship and collaboration with event man- 
agers. Thanks also to Eric Wenaas, who has 


written this issue’s fascinating Feature Ar- 
ticle in addition to his regular column. I 
have received a number of excellent article 
submissions from readers, and plan to high- 
light two of them in the Spring issue. 

Be sure to note the AWA Spring Meet on 
your calendar. It’s fun, and a great place to 
meet your friends while you find new trea- 
sures. We again are featuring a large auction 
of surplus and duplicate Museum items. 

And — remember that as AWA members, 
the Journal belongs to you. If your club or 
organization is planning an event (one-time 
or ongoing), we’d be glad to add it to our 
“Membership News” section. Are you 
seeking a part, manual or piece of gear—or 
do you have something to sell? Personal 
classifieds are free for members. My con- 
tact information is on Page 2. Thanks for 
your ongoing support of the AWA and the 
Journal. 

I hope to see you at the Museum! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Hi Everyone, 

It is hard to believe it is 2019 already. At 
the Annual AWA Membership Meeting in 
November, Duncan Brown, Alexander 
“Sandy” MacMillen and Michael Migliac- 
cio were elected to the Board of Trustees 
and I welcome them. At the AWA Board of 
Trustees meeting Mike Migliaccio was 
elected Second Deputy Director. Mike is a 
welcome addition to the AWA Manage- 
ment Team and brings the Team a wealth 
of experience, skills and knowledge. 


Ham Shack Development Fund 
Campaign 

The last few years have been a period of 
significant growth for the Antique Wireless 
Association. Together we have re-devel- 
oped the Antique Wireless Museum into a 


world-class destination that has amazed and 
entertained over 7,000 visitors since open- 
ing in its new location in 2013. We have 
more than tripled the Museum’s artifact 
collection and now own the AWA campus 
of four buildings on five acres. All this has 
been accomplished without debt through 
the many generous donations of our mem- 
bers. Yet, much remains to be done to finish 
our Museum and AWA campus. Our mis- 
sion continues as we strive to leverage the 
outstanding knowledge of our members, 
our tremendous collections and incredible 
volunteer staff into a beacon of learning, 
enlightenment, and introduction to STEM: 
Science, Technology, Engineering, and 
Mathematics. 

Proposed future development will 
provide: 
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¢ A major new exhibit hall dedicated to 
amateur radio. 

¢ The exhibit space will feature fully func- 
tional equipment from significant 
decades of amateur radio as well as static 
displays. 

¢ We plan to create multiple operating ham 
stations to be made available to licensed 
amateurs such as is done at ARRL’s 
WIAW. 

* Museum Technical Staff is already at 
work restoring equipment to be used. 

* Space to put James Millen’s WIHRX 
1930s AM station back on the air after a 
long hiatus. 

¢ In addition to being a major new exhibit 
for visitors, the new ham shack will 
have its own restroom and could be used 
for after hours events/meetings/classes 
without needing to open the entire 
Museum. 

¢ Space for the Registrar’s volunteers to 
process the many donations received 
each week. That volunteer group’s cur- 
rent location in the back of the Museum 
building does not provide enough space 
for them to work efficiently. 

¢ As an added bonus, transfer of the Reg- 
istrar’s operation to the new wing will 
make additional exhibit space available 
in the Museum. 

Our goal is to raise $165,100. We al- 
ready have donations and commitments for 
almost half of our goal. Your generous do- 
nation will help us achieve our Phase III 
goal! Thanks for your generosity—every 
donation helps. 


AWA 2109 Annual Convention 

This year’s convention will be held Au- 
gust 13 through 17, 2019 with dual themes 
of “Evolution of Loudspeakers” and “Audio 
Brands.” Today is not too soon to mark the 
2019 AWA Convention in your calendars. 
The committee is already hard at work 


Make preservation of 
communications history your legacy 
for future generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
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making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserve history. If you are updat- 
ing your will or trust, consult your tax advi- 
sor on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 70’ and older, may direct any 
sum up to $100,000 directly from an IRA 
to any qualified charitable organization, in- 
cluding Antique Wireless Association, EIN 
16-1501004. While this outright gift would 
not produce a charitable income tax deduc- 
tion, it would fulfill your required mini- 
mum distribution requirement without in- 
creasing your taxable income. Again, 
please consult your tax advisor to deter- 
mine whether this is a financially attractive 
option for you. 


AWA Museum Sparks 


Museum Sparks is an electronic AWA 
publication begun in 2017 as a quarterly 
newsletter for the new Friends of the An- 
tique Wireless Museum membership 
classes. The publication is a newsletter- 
style publication with news of what is hap- 
pening at AWA and the Museum and in- 
forming members of future events and ac- 
tivities. It is published quarterly about the 
first of the months of January, April, July 
and September. AWA members will find 
that Museum Sparks is an interesting sup- 
plement to the AWA Journal and AWA 
Facebook page for ongoing news. Past is- 
sues of Museum Sparks are posted and 
available on the AWA website at 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum- 
sparks.html. 


Volunteers are always welcome at AWA 
Your Antique Wireless Museum is gain- 
ing a reputation as a tourist destination in 
upstate New York and that is great. The all- 
volunteer Museum historian staff has do- 
nated an amazing number of hours in sup- 
port of the Museum and has hosted an in- 
creasing number of requested special tours. 
(continued on page 10) 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
itis associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 
Please see the Amateur Radio column in 
this issue for a complete schedule. 


AWA SPRING MEET 
Saturday, May 4, 2019 

The annual AWA Spring Meet and Flea 
Market will be held at Veteran’s Park in 
Bloomfield, NY, across the road from the 
AWA Museum, 6945 State Route 5 (just east 
of the intersection of Routes 5 & 20 and 
Route 444). The Meet will also feature the 
AWA Bargain Table, followed by a large 
auction of surplus and duplicate items from 
the Museum’s collection. Payment must be 
by cash or check. Full-day admission to all 
events is only $5.00; Flea Market space is 
$7.00. Visit http://www.antiquewireless.org 
for more information as it becomes available. 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Tuesday evening, August 13, 2019 - 
Saturday, August 17, 2019 

This year’s Annual AWA Convention will 
be held August 13-17, 2019 at the RIT Inn 
and Conference Center in Henrietta, NY. The 
dual themes for the Convention are “Evolu- 
tion of Loudspeakers” and “Audio Brands.” 
The Convention Committee is already plan- 
ning programs. Please visit http://www.an- 
tiquewireless.org for more information as it 
becomes available. Mark your calendar and 
don’t miss this year’s Convention. The Con- 
vention is your chance for fellowship, three 
days of interesting, educational and informa- 
tive programs, the book sale, flea market, 
equipment contest and auction, along with 
extended hours at the Museum and excellent 
food all packed into four and a half days. The 
Annual AWA Convention is an unique ex- 
perience. Don’t miss it! 


Convention Doings 


The 2018 AWA Convention is now a 
happy memory—what a great time! Many 
thanks to all who presented, exhibited, 
hosted and volunteered behind the scenes 
to make this a successful event. A Conven- 
tion retrospective appears in this issue of 
the AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. Meeting dates, 
activities and locations are listed at 
http://www. antique-radios.org/schedule.html. 
For more information about ARCI please 
visit our website at http://www.antique- 
radios.org/index.html or contact our P.R. 
Director, Art Bilski at (630) 739-1060, or 
you can email us at: clubinfo@antique- 
radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wire- 
less Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and 


send it to AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 


rochester.rr.com. 


45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 289- 
1166; e-mail W4RON(@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
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Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 
¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and auc- 
tion at all events. Meet details and club info at 
website www.indianahistoricalradio.org. 
$15.00 annual dues includes the JHRS Bulletin 
published quarterly. Contact Herman Gross, 
WOITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 
46902, 765-459-8308, email w9itt@ com- 
cast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

e Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans0la@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org. 

* The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 


Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: trannyS3@comcast.net. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on 


AWA NETS eastern times) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 


second Saturday in April and October at 8 
a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 100 
N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. Mem- 
bership $15/year including monthly Broad- 
cast News. Info: contact Jim Collings at (405) 
755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. Website: 
www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednes- 
day of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 
100 Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Auctions are held in May and Oc- 
tober. Please see www.ovrc.org or call Paul 
Guibord (613-523-1315) for details. 

° The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

* Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets monthly at 
Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., Cen- 
terville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership 
$15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o Dan Casey, 
10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., Pleasant Plain, 
OH 45162 or call Dan Casey at (513) 265- 
8466 or e-mail dansradioland@ gmail.com 

* Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 7813332miaa 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Saturday. 
Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth Metroplex, 
our current activities are annual convention, 
auctions, swap meets, repair training sessions 
and monthly programs. For details visit our 
website www.vrps.org, or by contacting 
VRPS President Jim Sargent at (817) 573- 
3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless. org 
pee. = ee i, meee tS 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
Robert Hobday, N2EVG 


Director Assistant Curator 

Bruce Roloson, W2BDR James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Deputy Director Assistant Curator 
Michael Migliaccio, N3HLM Media Librarian 
Deputy Director Duncan Brown, K2Q0EQ 
Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN Assistant Curator 
Curator Ed Gable, K2MP 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Alexander MacMillen 


Historian 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 


Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 
Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
Ibisha@rochester.rr.com. The 
Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 


Registrar ‘ : 4 
Accession Committee Chairman 

Jack Plum, WX3P 

IT Manager Stan Avery, WM3D 


: \ Treasurer | 
David Kaiser 


Associate Curator 


Museum Store Manager 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


ontainer parties” became a 
new effort to sort, photograph, 
barcode, and enter data for 
stored artifacts into the Museum’s data- 
base. Three separate container parties were 
held during the fall. This extraordinary ef- 
fort has been a rousing success and the first 
storage unit is about 2/3 done. We found 
quite a few valuable artifacts, and many 
other items were put aside for the Spring 
Meet, Spring Auction, and Convention 
Auction. 

Eileen Bisha arranged an exchange of 
volunteers between the Susan B. Anthony 
House and the AWA Museum. Sixteen 
AWA volunteers toured the Susan B. An- 
thony House on a Sunday, and then six vol- 
unteers from the Susan B. Anthony House 
came to visit us on a Monday. Both groups 
were very pleased with the arrangement, 
and a good time was had by all. 

Duncan Brown tracked down a wonder- 
ful piece of teletype history in the form ofa 
six-foot high cabinet containing four 
teleprinters that are capable of running 100 
characters per second. This unit seems to 
be in factory-new condition and is now on 
display in the Museum’s Teletype section. 


6G 
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Robert Lozier donated a late-1920s 
Stromberg-Carlson prototype shortwave 
converter to our Made in Rochester display, 
as well as a very early production version 
of a similar unit. Both of these were in ex- 
cellent condition, and David Kaiser made 
sure that they were displayed immediately. 

We have received a donation of some 
very early Link mobile telephone radio 
equipment for automobile telephone ser- 
vice. Unfortunately, it is not in the best of 
condition, but we are hoping to possibly 
acquire other pieces at a later date. This is 
early tube-type gear. 

The ham station has received a donation 
of a modern transceiver made by ICOM. 
This IC-7600 is the newest radio in the col- 
lection, and covers all of the ham bands 
from 160m through 6m. It was struck by 
lightning, but it appears that the only result- 
ing problem is low receiver sensitivity. |am 
going to look into having it repaired by the 
ICOM factory service in Michigan. In 
working condition, this radio is still worth 
$1400 to $1800. It will be nice to have 
alongside our Yaesu FT-1000MP as an 
everyday operating unit. 

Bruce Roloson picked up and delivered a 


large collection of tape recordings made by 
Bill Jaker, including many rare transcrip- 
tions of radio shows. There are several thou- 
sand tapes, and Criss Onan has begun the 
huge task of sorting through all of them. 
Marty Mahady has done a wonderful job 
of sorting and indexing a major collection 


of paperwork that was shipped to us from 
the Washington, D.C. offices of VOA. 
These papers were about to be thrown out, 
but a dedicated woman managed to save this 
collection and send it to us. Now that it is 
organized, we can begin to look at what we 
have, and decide what to keep. 


WARM UP THAT SHACK! 


ith winter upon us, it is time to 
think about heat in the ham shack. 
The Museum recently acquired a 


large donation of home-brew equipment from 
the estate of Charles Preston, K4LJH. Charlie 
was a consummate home brewer, and his 
skills are shown magnificently in the pictures 
here. This linear amplifier is now on display 
in the Museum. It consists of an Eimac 750 
TH final tube and the appropriate circuitry. 
The power supply is a separate unit. The two- 
piece design allows normal humans to trans- 
port this beast. The 750 TH tube is seventeen 
inches high, the globe is seven inches in di- 
ameter and it weighs three pounds. This is the 
big brother to the pair of 100 THs in the mod- 
ulator, and the 250 TH in the final of a BC- 


ee @: 


Hig: 750 TH linear amplifier. 
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Fig. 


FROM THE DIRECTOR, cont. from p. 5 


This year we will host nearly 500 students 
ranging from 3rd grade through college. 
When you see those youngsters become ex- 
cited about communication technology and 
history, it makes all the hard work worth- 
while. And yes, college students get excited 
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Inside the 750 TH linear 


610 transmitter. This tube’s maximum ratings 
for an RF power amplifier include: 

¢ Filament Voltage 7.5 v 

¢ Filament current 22.7 a 

¢ Plate Voltage 6000 v 

¢ Plate Current 625 ma 

¢ Driving power 125 w 

* Power output 3000 w 

As you can see, this would be a proud ad- 
dition to any ham shack. Most of today’s 
rigs would be able to sufficiently drive this 
amplifier to the legal limit (and beyond). It 
would also provide the shack with quite a 
conversation piece. The 170-watt filament 
should provide an appropriate warm glow 
through the large front window to ward off 
the evening chill of an Upstate winter. 


ae ss eo & e % — et ee 


amplifier. 


about technology and history just like the 
smaller folks. About 40 students from three 
different classes at Rochester Institute of 
Technology have a tour booked for this fall. 

We are always looking for volunteers to 
work at the Museum. The pay is really low 
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FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


he first 2019 “After Hours at the Mu- 

seum” presentation was held in the 

Museum’s renovated all-purpose 
room on January 16th. The newly-installed 
acoustic wall covering has dramatically 
muted the previous distracting echo in the 
room, making it unnecessary to add carpeting 
to the floor. Future evening and Fab 
Lab meetings, in addition to tour bus 
and school tour introductory presenta- 
tions, will benefit from this update. The 
leftover acoustic wall covering will be 
stored for use in the future theater/au- 
ditorium when it is added to the Mu- 
seum. 

The East Bloomfield code officer 
continues to examine preliminary ar- 
chitectural drawings for the ham sta- 
tion addition as they are developed, 
prior to any meetings with the town 
planning board, guaranteeing our com- 


Ready for a presentation! The walls of the all- 
purpose room have been covered with acoustical 
material having the same appearance as painted 
wall finish. 


pliance as the project moves forward. 
Donations to the fund drive for construc- 
tion of the ham station and space for the 
registrar team relocation within this addi- 
tion have reached the 45% level. We have 
received several major donations in addi- 
tion to multiple membership donations. 


THE EVANS FAMILY VISITS THE MUSEUM 


ust before the holidays, Sue-Jane 

Evans contacted the Museum to see if 

we could provide a tour for her family 
including out of town guests. Since the 
traveling family members could not make 
normal Museum open hours, Deputy Di- 
rector Mike Migliaccio graciously agreed 
to open the Museum for a special tour dur- 
ing the holidays. The following thank you 
letter was received from Sue-Jane Evans. 


Hello Mike, 
Thank you very much for giving us your 
time and sharing your knowledge with us 


on December 29. Every one of our varied 
group enjoyed the adventure. For we older 
ones it was a visit to the old radios and 
equipment (even the Prince Albert cans) 
that my Dad enjoyed. For the middle ones, 
it was a reminder of our son’s ham radio 
years. He even renewed his license later in 
the week. For the younger ones, it was a 
morning of discovery. That afternoon the 
6-, 7-, and 10-year olds practiced Morse 
code. Even 3-year old Ellie practiced tap- 
ping out her initials. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sue-Jane Evans 


(well, actually it is zero), but the benefits of 
building a museum together and seeing our 
visitors, young and old, get excited as they 
experience nearly 200 years of communica- 
tion technology is great. Join our volunteer 
group. We have a super time working to- 
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gether and talking “AWA” and “museum” 
on Tuesdays (and lots of other days as well). 
If you are interested in volunteering, please 
contact me at 585-314-7310. 

—Bob Hobday, N2EVG 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


Ramsey McDonald’s 1948 Automatic Mobile 
Radio Telephone System 


Introduction 


he first mobile telephone intended for 
| vehicles (or ships) that could be used 
for calls to anyone, within or outside 
a local calling area without the aid of a local 
operator, was developed by Ramsey Mc- 
Donald! for the independent Richmond 
Home Telephone Company in Indiana. His 
innovative invention went into service 
March 1, 1948, following the FCC’s is- 
suance of an eight-month “radio station in- 
struction permit” to McDonald for FM op- 
eration on 154.49 megacycles. A license to 
operate was subsequently issued upon suc- 
cessful completion of field strength surveys. 
On February 1, 1950, McDonald applied for 
a U.S. patent that was finally granted in 
1955 under the number 2,722,598. It begins: 
“The present invention is directed to the 
art including automatic radio telephone 
systems and particularly concerns auto- 
matic non-attended two-way dial-operated 
radio telephone systems, especially 
adapted for mobile communication. ” 


Artifacts and Archival Donation 
to the AWA 


In 2018, through the Radio Club of 
America, William McDonald, son of Ram- 
sey McDonald, contacted RCofA members 
David Bart and Robert Hobday at the An- 
tique Wireless Association about the dona- 
tion of some of his father’s original radio 
equipment and archives relating to mobile 
and fixed radio station installations in Rich- 
mond. These documents include Ramsey 
McDonald’s own drawings and descrip- 
tions of his system as well as photos and 
correspondence spanning the years 1947 to 
1984.2 Coincidentally, Bruce Kelley, co- 
founder and long-time Curator of the An- 
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tique Wireless Association, and Ramsey 
McDonald were named two of the new Fel- 
lows of the Radio Club of America at its 
63rd anniversary in 1972. 

These donated electronic artifacts are a 
most fortunate Museum acquisition. The 
two switching units that form the heart of 
McDonald’s patented invention are now 
part of the AWA Museum’s collection. A 
Link transmitter (1906A) and receiver 
(Model 1905), together with peripheral 
equipment designed for car installation, 
complete the donation. 


One of the two chassis from the original 
Termination Unit—the heart of the system 
that used switching relays; both now in the 
AWA Museum. 


Ramsey’s Bicycle 

Born in 1908 in Dayton, Ohio, Ramsey 
McDonald, known to close friends as 
“Mac,” took a great interest in electricity in 
second grade. Wireless must have been 
quite a passion, as he sold his bicycle in 
seventh grade and sent the proceeds to 
Sears, Roebuck to purchase a loose coupler, 
headphones, condenser, and a “cat’s 
whisker” crystal detector. He then bought a 
used Edison phonograph and coupled its 
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large horn to his headphones to get an hon- 
orable sound. Anyone observing Ramsey’s 
passion for wireless and can-do ingenuity 
would have predicted great things. 

In 1926-27, McDonald completed a year 
of study through the Coyne Electrical 
School of Chicago, with grades of “AA 
Plus.” By 1932 he had his First Commercial 
Broadcast and amateur radio licenses 
(W9LZR, later W4OHD) and began work- 
ing for the Richmond, Indiana Police De- 
partment as its electrical engineer. Rich- 
mond was the nation’s thirteenth police de- 
partment to install radio equipment. 

When the Department’s radio facility 
burned, McDonald built a 10-meter band 
transmitter to contact police cars until a re- 
placement system could be built. He en- 
listed another ham operator for the task. By 
1942, McDonald had completed a U.S. 
government-sponsored program in math 
and electronics through Purdue University. 
Now having both education and experience 
in the field, he resigned from police work 
and became a field engineer for the Link 
Radio Company of New York City. 


Run-Up to McDonald’s Start-Up 


Ramsey McDonald’s automated mobile 
radiotelephone system initiated what has 
come to be called the cellular telephone, 
which of course included several steps be- 
fore and since. McDonald listed these mile- 
posts in a document he created many years 
later. He believed that the first documented 
mobile radiotelephone call was made in 
1934 by George Henry Payne, a commis- 
sioner of the Radio Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. This call 
was placed to Washington, DC, and origi- 
nated somewhere in New York City’s Cen- 
tral Park via a manual telephone intercon- 
nect at William Finch’s laboratory on 59th 
Street. (Finch’s lab was at times enlisted by 
the U.S. government to perform tests, 
among which was to help decide between 
55 and 88 megacycles, i.e. MHz, for the 
new FM broadcast band.)4 

In May 1946, the FCC allocated the 152- 
162 MHz band for both telephone compa- 
nies and Miscellaneous Common Carriers 
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Ramsey McDonald using the first automatic 
radiotelephone in his 1948 Studebaker. 


(or Limited Common Carriers, later RCCs) 
where mobile radiotelephone would oper- 
ate. Later, the FCC opened up other chan- 
nels in the UHF range (425 MHz for 
Checker Cab in Detroit). 

Also in 1946, Bell Telephone installed a 
mobile telephone service in St. Louis that 
operated on the 15 MHz band using push- 
to-talk but with a telephone operator to fa- 
cilitate calls to mobile units. 

By 1946-47, Frank Quatman of the Lima, 
Ohio Telephone Company used radios from 
the Link Radio Company featuring new se- 
lective calling equipment for tone signaling 
and Western Electric dial handsets.> 

Ramsey McDonald observed Quatman’s 
system and offered to serve as chief operator 
to make the operation legal. The dial-up 
method turned out to be too slow for taxis, 
and the local telephone company went back 
to manual operators. This was McDonald’s 
opportunity. He turned to the Richmond In- 
diana Home Telephone Company with his 
idea to install an upgraded system. In work 
as field engineer and salesman for Link, 
McDonald had already become acquainted 
with Fred M. Link (W2ALU/SK) and was 
familiar with the equipment Link’s com- 
pany was producing. When he approached 
the telephone company with the idea of in- 
stalling and integrating two-way radiotele- 
phone communication into their system, 
they liked the idea, but they insisted that the 
interconnection must operate automatically, 
without operators. Fortunately for McDon- 
ald, the independent Richmond Home Tele- 
phone Company was not associated with the 
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Indiana Telephone Company or the Bell 
System, which meant that there were no 
legal restrictions on his interconnection. 

McDonald set up his company, the Rich- 
mond Radio Dispatch Service, on Sept. 12, 
1947 and got to work in his newly con- 
structed workshop.® He had applied to the 
FCC for an experimental license, which 
was granted. Even so, the FCC had its 
doubts. Acting FCC Secretary William P. 
Massing granted the Experimental Class 2 
license, “assuming that it is possible, from 
a technical standpoint.””” 

McDonald purchased some Link selec- 
tive calling equipment from Quatman in 
Lima, and Link Radio Company won the 
contract to supply the transmitters and re- 
ceivers. Engineers at Link, James Craig and 
Fred Budelman, also assisted McDonald 
with some of the special switching circuitry 
that his idea demanded. 

The “termination” or switching system 
was located at the telephone company. It 
comprised no fewer than nineteen robust 
electrical plug-in type telephone relays con- 
nected to form a pattern of IF-THEN oper- 
ations. At first, both mobile and termination 


ends used Link equipment. The transmitter 
and receiver were located at McDonald’s 
workshop and connected to the switching 
system by two dedicated telephone lines 
(for send and receive). The first base station 
transmitter had an output of 70 watts and 
was later replaced by a 250-watt unit. The 
effective operating area was a 25 mile ra- 
dius surrounding Richmond. Communica- 
tion consisted of dial tones and voice. 

McDonald erected an extra-tall tele- 
phone pole on his site to mount the first an- 
tennas. In the 1950s these were moved to 
the city’s 210-foot radio tower and the 
city’s water tower, the two tallest structures 
in Wayne County. 

The first mobile transmitter-receiver 
used by subscribers was the 10-watt Link 
model 2210 or a 2365.3a and a Link model 
1779 decoder, both installed in the car 
trunk. This limited communication to sim- 
plex, push-to-talk operation. By December 
1948, the 2210 and 2365 were replaced 
with a separate Link transmitter (35 watts 
input) and receiver, the FMTR-7A (trans- 
mitter Type 35 — UFM-Ed.7, and receiver 
Type 11-UF-Ed.7). 


ha 


Telephone exchange Termination Unit; two |McDonald’s workshop behind 429 S. W. 5th 
chassis units now at the AWA, here visible _ St. and the first antenna mast. 
in the right bay. 
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This new arrangement now permitted 
full duplex operation by the use of two 1/4 
wave mobile antennas. Inside the car the 
Western Electric phone, dialing assembly 
and a control box were installed within easy 
reach of the driver. The phase-shift tone os- 
cillator used for dialing out and identifying 
an incoming call (i.e., verifying the mobile 
telephone unit) was bolted to the firewall 
underneath the dashboard. A bell, a light or 
an optional loudspeaker alerted the driver 
to an incoming call. Subscribers were lim- 
ited to three minutes per call with an auto- 
matic time limiter hang-up. The monthly 
cost for a driver-owned mobile system was 
$25 or $44 if rented from Richmond Radio 
Dispatch. 

McDonald calculated that he could han- 
dle a maximum 50-100 customers at that 
level of the technology. The time and dura- 
tion of all calls were recorded on a paper 
tape, as required by the FCC. In the ’50s an 
automatic cut-off system was added for the 
eventuality of a national Conelrad alert.® 


The Operation 
McDonald’s employee, Theodore Telcher, 


A Link Radio combination transmitter-re- 
ceiver, Model 2210, the first mobile unit in 
service; used in push-to-talk simplex mode. 
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his wife Rose and his son Bill were all li- 
censed operators during the early years of the 
business. For his service, young Bill received 
a high school graduation gift in 1954, con- 
sisting of a mobile radiotelephone with a car 
attached, a real magnet with his friends. 

The Mayor of Richmond made the first 
call. Later, Charles Lontz, owner of the 
Richmond Home Telephone Company, 
made the world’s first transatlantic call 
from an automobile. “He sat in his Packard 
Sedan while talking to a close personal 
friend in Europe.”? 


Calling from a Fixed (Landline) Telephone 

A caller from a fixed telephone would 
dial a special 2-number prefix to enter the 
mobile system and then the 5-digit mobile 
number. At first, mobile station telephone 
numbers were unlisted and reserved only 
for mobile subscribers to give to their 
clients. The first customers were municipal 
departments, doctors, businessmen and 
companies. 


Calling from a Mobile Radiotelephone 

Mobile dialing was more involved. With 
the handset still on the “hook,” the mobile 
caller depressed the push-button on the set 
until at least one second after the fixed tele- 
phone number was dialed. This action 
turned on the transmitter and modulated it 
with a dialing tone of 590 cps. Dialing ac- 
tion produced pulsed interruptions in this 
tone. The automatic selector at the termina- 
tion point in the telephone exchange then 
dialed the fixed number. Then reception 
through the receiver and transmitter began. 
With the handset off the hook-switch, the 
microphone connected to the transmitter 
and the tone output was disconnected. 
Transmit and receive were activated by the 
push-to-talk button on the handset. 

By 1957 McDonald’s system began 
using the new Dial Direct Radiotelephone 
Terminal manufactured by the Allen B. Du- 
Mont Company, where he had become a 
district sales manager. This was McDon- 
ald’s second patent (no. 3,009,149), granted 
in November 1961. 

In 1958, McDonald’s system was in- 
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stalled in government installations in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, followed by Bogota, Co- 
lumbia, in the early 1960s. 


Telephone Pager System 

Subscribers to the “One-Way Signaling” 
system in Richmond were probably the first 
to use a pager system. The first tone-only 
paging terminal was manufactured by Rich- 
mond Radiotelephone, Inc. for the RCC op- 
erator Richard Plessinger of Miami Valley 
Radiotelephone in Hamilton, Ohio. An 
unlisted number connected the mobile unit 
to the base station and then on to a fixed 
telephone. 

Then came tone-plus-voice paging, in- 
stalled in Lansing, Michigan. Finally, tone- 
plus-voice and a “dial-a-spare” terminal was 
designed for end-to-end signaling and was 
installed in Richmond, Virginia. Each of 
these developments probably constituted 
the first in the industry. McDonald was 
granted paging patents in May 1970 and 
April 1973. A Canadian patent was granted 
April 1972.10 


Ramsey McDonald Reminisces 

In the years since Ramsey McDonald’s 
inventions and operations in Richmond, 
newspapers interviewed him, and organiza- 
tions asked him to write for publications. 
Three highlights are memorable:!! 


— Bell Telephone’s Reaction — 

McDonald writes: The independent 
Richmond Home Telephone Company 
“didn’t have a radio man, so mobile phone 
sounded fine to them. That’s how I got 
started. But of course when Bell Telephone 
heard about it, I was the guy who suppos- 
edly dropped the bombshell on the tele- 
phone industry, because any attachment on 
their Bell lines at all was a (prohibited) 
‘Foreign Attachment.’...In those days you 
couldn’t do a thing with the Bell System, 
and even with independent telephone com- 
panies, or most of them. But I was fortunate 
that the company (in Richmond) said ‘yes, 
sounds like a good idea.” 

“In 1950 I added toll service...When I ap- 
plied for the toll service, Indiana Bell and 
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A Link 2210 (or 2365?) being shown to a 
potential radiotelephone subscriber. 


AT&T had to concur within two or three 
days; that was the law. And that really put 
the pressure on the Richmond Telephone 
Company...That’s when I called Arthur 
Gladstone who was in charge of the FCC 
Common Carrier Division. The fact was, I 
already had toll service, and they (FCC) 
concurred that it protected me from being 
cut off. In other words, (Bell) was just try- 
ing to pull a fast one on me.” 


— An FCC Restriction — 

McDonald often wrote about himself in 
the third person, here about his testimony be- 
fore an FCC Hearing: “Hearings on Docket 
No. 9046 came up on September 3, 1948, 
before the FCC in which Ramsey McDonald 
gave testimony. McDonald was the only 
MCC operator to testify regarding proposed 
Item 6.406(C), which stated ‘Contact with 
the mobile units shall be initially established 
only by the licensed operator at the control 
point.’ Such a rule or regulation would cer- 
tainly prohibit a fully automatic dial ra- 
diotelephone system. As a result of the Mc- 
Donald testimony, the Commission did 
allow the Richmond operation to continue 
automatic operation, providing a licensed 
operator was available at the control point.” 


— The Takeover, and Who’s Better? — 

On October 3, 1957, ‘“‘a demonstration of 
the Richmond operation (with McDonald’s 
new ‘Dial Direct’ marketed by Allen B. 
DuMont) was given to several engineers 
from Indiana Bell Telephone, AT&T and 
Western Electric. Around 1960, Bell started 
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The combination Link Radio FM 1905 re- 
ceiver and 1906 transmitter employed later; 
two mobile antennas were installed for du- 
plex operation. 


changeover from manual operators to Im- 
proved Mobile Telephone Service (IMTS) 
operation.” 

Then in 1966, “the Richmond Home 
Telephone Company sold out to General 
Telephone Company of Indiana, and my 
operation went along smoothly for several 
years. As a matter of fact, I don’t think they 
knew I was in existence, until I applied for 
a second channel...A vice president of Gen- 
eral Telephone contacted me and we made 
arrangements for them to take over my op- 
eration, and I acted as a consultant. They 
were going to put in an IMTS System. !2 It 
took them from 1967 to 1971 to get in the 
IMTS because they said my terminal 
worked so much better with less service. 
The radio engineer told me that.” 


The Legacy 

In 1998 Ramsey’s son, Bill McDonald, 
worked with an old school friend, Garry 
Guthridge (W9DUW/SK), to create a spe- 
cial traveling exhibit, “Getting the Mes- 
sage: Communications on the Move,” at the 
Telocator Science and Education Founda- 
tion in Washington, DC and at the Radio 
Club Of America.!3 Garry had always been 
a radio enthusiast. Through the years he 
spent time at Ramsey McDonald’s work- 
shop at 429 SW 5th Street, and soon some 
of the obsolete equipment found its way 
into his ham shack stash in the barn in 
Fowler, Indiana. It is therefore highly likely 
that the AWA Museum has benefited 
greatly by Garry Guthridge’s amateur radio 
penchant for collecting. 

Finally, Bill and Garry created a perma- 
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nent exhibit for the Wayne County Histori- 
cal Society in Richmond that features Mc- 
Donald’s radio on the cut-out dashboard of 
a 1950 Chrysler. | 

Ramsey McDonald was a friend of Fred 
M. Link and they corresponded for several 
years. Finally, at Link’s urging, McDonald 
contacted William (Bill) A. Breniman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers, and in April, 1984 he became a 
member of that very exclusive club with the 
number 4333-P.!4 

Ramsey McDonald never became rich 
with his inventions. In Richmond’s limited 
market there were never more than 30 sub- 
scribers, hardly enough to make a profit. 
The operation necessitated an operator on 
24-hour call. McDonald and Telcher moni- 
tored from their cars or homes. Most im- 
portantly, the monopolistic behavior of the 
Bell System insured that very little outside 
competition would be possible in the mo- 
bile radiotelephone industry. But Ramsey 
McDonald was the first in automated dial- 
ing with a radiotelephone. 


REFERENCES 


1 (1908-1985) 

2 Sample documentation in the AWA 
Archives includes: Link Radio Corp. 
manual for Type FMTR-7A transmitter 
and receiver (1948); Link, manual for 
Type 2365 Ed.3a transmitter/receiver; 
Alien B. DuMont Labs manual for 
MCA-910A Direct Dial Termination 
Equipment, Aug. 1963; etc. (All cited 
documents in the AWA Archive.) 

3. The Link Radio Corp. 1906A transmit- 
ter and 1905 receiver are essentially later 
models of the 1948 FMTR-7a Type 35 
UFM-Ed.7 (35 watts) and FMTR-7A 
Type 11-UF-Ed.7 receiver respectively, 
installed by McDonald for second gen- 
eration mobile installations, permitting 
true duplex send-receive operation; di- 
mensions of both: H 74" (18.6cm), W 
12" (30.5cm), D 9" (23cm). 

4 Ina letter by R. McDonald to Catherine 
Baker at Telocator, April 19, 1985; 

(continued on page 22) 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. 


After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to 
members for browsing and research. 


The Political Spectrum: The Tumultuous 
Liberation of Wireless Technology, from 
Herbert Hoover to the Smartphone by 
Thomas Winslow Hazlett. Published 2017 
by Yale University Press. Pages: 416; 6% x 
9% inches. Images: 19 black and white il- 
lustrations. Hardcover, from $25. 

Thomas Winslow Hazlett’s opening line 
is, “No natural resource 1s likely to be more 
critical to human progress in the twenty- 
first century than the radio spectrum.” He 
then makes the point that most of the usable 
radio spectrum is unallocated and is yet to 
emerge, and that the allocation and control 
of that spectrum is of critical importance. 
Hazlett notes “Every government reflex- 
ively seeks to control emerging media,” and 
based on the Radio Acts of 1912 and 1927, 
we know the U.S. government is no excep- 
tion. The basic thesis of Hazlett’s book is 
captured by the following quotation: “The 
1927 Radio Act continues to govern the al- 
location of radio spectrum. Save for finely 
targeted liberalizations that have worked to 
enable PANS [Pretty Amazing New Stuff 
(e.g., cellular telephone and cable TV)],! 
the vast bulk of wireless bandwidth remains 
walled off, dedicated to legacy services 
planned decades ago, often moribund, 
never efficient. Yet the PANS must com- 
pete for bandwidth. Fertile frequency 
spaces remain virtually empty, while savvy 
incumbents and political operatives cook 
up new rationales for enhancing their rights 
by imposing artificial scarcity on newcom- 
ers. The process of obtaining spectrum 
rights forms a barrier to experimentation 
and entrepreneurship.” 

This book is all about how the U.S. gov- 
ernment has controlled and allocated (Hazlett 
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would say mismanaged) the radio spectrum 
in the past and recommendations on how 
the spectrum should be allocated in the fu- 
ture. While the Radio Act of 1912 was the 
first legislation to control the allocation and 
use of the radio spectrum (by means of a li- 
censing requirement), Hazlett is most criti- 
cal of Federal Radio Commission (FRC) 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC), both of which were created 
under the auspices of the Radio Act of 
1927. The FRC was responsible for the al- 
location of the spectrum until 1934, when 
the FCC was created. The FCC remains re- 
sponsible for allocating the spectrum to this 
day using the regime (i1.e., planned way of 
doing things) embodied in the Radio Act of 
1927. 

Hazlett says that the problem is not nec- 
essarily the individual members of these 
commissions; rather it is the process cre- 
ated under the Radio Act of 1927. Hazlett 
does not have kind words to say about e1- 
ther of these commissions: “No matter its 
infirmities, the spectrum allocation scheme 
was locked in. That these old institutions 
still today determine the bandwidth that 
wireless markets will have to work with is 
a crime against science. The 1927 regime is 
hugely overrestrictive [sic], needlessly lim- 
iting both economic efficiency and free 
speech. But it lives on. Some scholars call 
this path dependency. Incumbents and pol- 
icy makers call it the public interest. Com- 
munications lawyers call it a living.” 

Hazlett allows that not all spectrum allo- 
cations have been as formula-driven as 
broadcast license decisions, just most: 
“Some areas have seen distinct improve- 
ments: under a long-sought-after reform, 
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finally authorized in 1993, the FCC now as- 
signs wireless licenses via competitive bid- 
ding. In the two decades since Congress 
acted, wireless licenses auctions have 
raised (depending on pending sales) more 
than $100 billion for the U.S. Treasury and, 
more important, have cleansed and stream- 
lined the process for distributing spectrum 
rights. But traditional spectrum allocation 
continues, with regulators determining how 
bandwidth is used according to a legal ap- 
paratus that emerged nearly a century ago.” 
By now, it should be clear to readers of this 
review that Hazlett favors auctioning off 
the spectrum as opposed to having govern- 
ment regulators decide who does and does 
not have the right to use the spectrum. 

The legal apparatus that emerged nearly 
a century ago in the form of the Radio Acts 
of 1912 and 1927 dramatically changed the 
process of controlling and allocating band- 
width. Radio Act of 1912 was enacted in 
August 1912, primarily as a result of the Ti- 
tanic disaster. The act required that all radio 
transmitters (except those of the U.S. goy- 
ernment) be licensed by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. The Secretary was 
also authorized to regulate the transmitters 
with the primary purpose of preventing in- 
terference. Specifications were developed 
for avoiding interference, which included 
restrictions on transmitting wavelengths, 
power, and operating hours that depended 
on the class of user. There was no autho- 
rization to refuse a license—and one could 
be revoked only for cause. 

Hazlett does not see any contentious 
clauses in the Radio Act of 1912. He be- 
lieves it worked well with minimal restric- 
tions to avoid interference—at least until 
the advent of the broadcast era, when over 
500 broadcast stations were licensed be- 
tween December 1920 and December 1922. 
At that time, the rules under the Radio Act 
of 1912 became more restrictive, but not 
onerous. Taking advantage of technology 
developments, the bandwidth of transmit- 
ters became narrower, and specific center 
frequencies were assigned on a first-come, 
first-serve basis, echoing common law (pri- 
ority in usage). In 1924 the Commerce De- 
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partment expanded the number of channels 
to 89 in what is now essentially the AM 
(Standard Broadcast) radio band. Broad- 
casting was also banned for operators hold- 
ing amateur licenses. Time sharing agree- 
ments were common and power levels were 
restricted. And still, there was no restriction 
on who could get a broadcast license. The 
system worked pretty well and encouraged 
the growth of the radio industry. 

Hazlett explains what happened next: “Al- 
most instantly, however, incumbent broad- 
casters saw greater economic opportunity via 
rules to block additional competition. At the 
same time, policy makers like Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, seeing that the 
emerging media would become a powerful 
platform for social influence, moved to assert 
control over stations and their programming. 
A bargain was struck. A coalition of broad- 
casters and policy makers, supported by a co- 
terie of public advocates (ironically, perhaps, 
including the American Civil Liberties 
Union), crafted a new regime around the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters’ 1925 ar- 
gument that broadcasting was a privilege, not 
a right, and should be awarded according to 
the ‘public interest’ as determined by an ad- 
ministrative process.” 

Hoover did not succeed at first. He later 
explained, “One of our troubles in getting 
legislation was the very success of the vol- 
untary system we had created. Members of 
the Congressional committees kept saying, 
‘It is working well. So why bother?’ A long 
period of delay ensued.” Hoover then in- 
vited a court challenge to his regulatory 
powers. The Zenith Company obliged him, 
and Hoover responded by stating he would 
not contest Zenith’s suit; instead, Hoover 
declared that he would abandon the powers 
of the Commerce Department to regulate 
the radio spectrum. Chaos soon ensued. 
The Oak Leaves station in Chicago en- 
croached on WGN’s portion of the spec- 
trum in September 1926. WGN sued and 
received a ruling from the court that WGN 
had rights to its portion of the frequency 
spectrum, and the court issued an injunction 
against Oak Leaves, citing the common law 
concept of priority-in-usage rules. 
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Congress became alarmed and quickly 
acted by passing legislation embodied in 
the Radio Act of 1927. A regulatory 
agency, the Federal Radio Commission 
(FRC) was created, and its five members 
enjoyed broad powers to define how radio 
waves were to be used and who was to use 
them. Broadcasters were forced to waive 
ownership rights to the airwaves as a con- 
dition of renewing their license, and a new 
concept of “in the best interests of the pub- 
lic” was instituted to determine who would 
be able to renew existing licenses and re- 
ceive new licenses. The definition of what 
was in the best interests of the public soon 
became “whatever the commission de- 
cided.” A curious clause was also inserted 
in the act for the benefit of politicians, who 
were very wary of radio: “Jf any licensee 
shall permit any person who is a legally 
qualified candidate for any public office to 
use a broadcasting station, he shall afford 
equal opportunities to all other such candi- 
dates for that office in the use of such 
broadcasting station...” This clause, known 
as the “equal time rule,” was the first volley 
in the battle for government control over 
the content of radio programming. 

The FRC was superseded by the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) in 
1934. FRC’s main contribution in its brief 
seven years was to liquidate about one 
fourth of the exiting stations, mostly owned 
by small businesses and non-profit organi- 
zations. This exit was hailed by regulators 
as a rationalization of the industry. That it 
carried ominous implications for consumer 
choice and First Amendment rights was 
barely noticed by the mainstream press or 
the public. The FCC would carry on the 
course and regime that was set by the FRC 
and the Radio Act of 1927. 

The FCC now had the right to impose 
rules to limit interference and to license sta- 
tions by asserting they were “in the best in- 
terest of the public,” but there was nothing 
in the Radio Act of 1927 that granted the 
FCC the right to regulate content, and in 
fact, free speech was protected by Section 
29 of the act: “Nothing in this Act shall be 
understood or construed to give the licens- 
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ing authority the power of censorship over 
the radio communications or signals trans- 
mitted by any radio station, and no regula- 
tion or condition shall be promulgated or 
fixed by the licensing authority which shall 
interfere with the right of free speech by 
means of radio communications.” 

It did not take long for the FCC to dis- 
pense with the intent of Section 29. In 1941 
the FCC promulgated rules covering the 
agreements between the radio stations and 
the networks that sold them the content. 
Since the FCC had no power to regulate the 
networks, they imposed rules and restric- 
tions on the stations that received the con- 
tent. NBC filed suit, and the district court 
dismissed the suit. NBC appealed all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court on several 
grounds, most notably the right to freedom 
of speech. In a landmark decision, National 
Broadcasting Co. v. United States, 319 U.S. 
190 (1943), the Supreme Court rejected 
NBC’s claims in 1943 and awarded wide 
discretion to government regulators to engi- 
neer the radio marketplace. The court wrote, 
“The radio spectrum is simply not large 
enough to accommodate everybody (who 
wanted to transmit)... There is a fixed nat- 
ural limitation upon the number of stations 
that can operate without interfering with one 
another.” This ruling, based on the faulty as- 
sumption that the radio spectrum was lim- 
ited, signaled to the FCC that they could 
regulate networks indirectly by refusing to 
license individual stations that contracted 
with networks engaging in practices consid- 
ered detrimental to the public interest. It also 
paved the way for the FCC to impose other 
content-based regulations in the future—in 
particular the “fairness doctrine” introduced 
in 1949, which required the stations to not 
only present controversial issues of public 
importance, but to do so in a manner that 
the FCC considered to be honest, equitable, 
and balanced. This doctrine struck at the 
heart of the concept of freedom of speech. 
Can you image the reaction from the public 
and newspaper owners if government regu- 
lators imposed these kinds of restrictions on 
newspaper content and their agreements 
with wire services? 
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There is so much more in this book than 
a discussion of how the FCC came to con- 
trol all aspects of the radio spectrum and 
abrogated the freedom of speech clause 
guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution, aided 
and abetted by a moribund and scientifi- 
cally inept Supreme Court.? There are 
many vignettes describing ill-advised deci- 
sions made by the FCC and the unintended 
consequences that resulted, stories that 
would be amusing if the consequences were 
not so detrimental to entrepreneurial com- 
panies and the public. For example, in June 
1940 the FCC decided to move the fre- 


RCA’s 1946 Model 630TS received VHF 
Channels 1-13. Channel I was deleted when 
the FCC reassigned frequencies in 1948, 
and Channels 2-13 vanished from VHF dur- 
ing the FCC-mandated 2009 frequency/dig- 
ital broadcasting transition. 


quency spectrum for fledging FM stations, 
which had achieved a modicum of success 
operating in the frequency band of 42-50 
MHz. The FCC moved the spectrum to 88- 
108 MHz, presumably on the basis of an 
unsubstantiated argument that interference 
from sunspots might impact its FM perfor- 
mance in some unspecified way at some 
unknown time in the future. At the same 
time, the FCC decided to reduce the maxi- 
mum allowable power of FM stations from 
50 kW to 1.2 kW, presumably to promote 
more local programming content, a deci- 
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sion that drastically reduced the listening 
audience. The net result of these decisions 
was the overnight obsolescence of all FM 
transmitters and expensive FM receivers, 
and a reduction in geographic coverage—a 
combination that threatened the viability of 
FM radio for decades—which is, of course, 
just what the three broadcast networks op- 
erating through a network of AM stations 
wanted—not to mention AT&T, which 
feared FM because it was ideally suited to 
provide wireless relay service that threat- 
ened AT&T relay service via wires. FM 
radio was rejuvenated beginning with the 
introduction of AM-FM stereophonic 
broadcasts a few decades later. The out- 
come of most of these vignettes favored en- 
trenched business at the expense of the pub- 
lic—all the while sugarcoated with the 
phrase, “in the best interests of the public.” 

Not to be forgotten are the positive re- 
sults of decisions made by the FCC in more 
recent years, which were ushered in on the 
coattails of deregulation in the 1970s. 
Among the positive results were the emer- 
gence of cellular telephone as we know we 
know it today with a dramatic reduction in 
cost and the introduction of many PANS 
via the smartphone, the evolution of cable 
TV leading to the proliferation of stations, 
an explosion in programming, high-defini- 
tion TV, and video-on-demand. These pos- 
itive results were produced in part by dis- 
tributing portions of the frequency spec- 
trum by auction rather than by the relatively 
uninformed decisions of government regu- 
lators, who are not generally selected based 
their acumen. 

Hazlett ends his book with a proposed so- 
lution to the problem of spectrum allocation, 
namely by using the free market approach. 
He writes, “The spectrum policy answer 
here—if you’ ve dozed off—is auction over- 
lay rights.” He then lists eight points as “the 
nub of an economic agenda” for reform and 
describes each at length. This list may be- 
come a classic recipe for the future alloca- 
tion of the frequency spectrum. 

I highly recommend this fascinating and 
very readable book, even though it can be 
disturbing at times, especially when Hazlett 
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explains how regulators have mismanaged 
the spectrum time and again, protecting the 
interests of both big business and politi- 
cians under the guise of “best interests of 
the public.” It is encouraging to think that 
there are potential solutions to the problems 
he has identified. And Thomas Hazlett has 
the credentials to propose solutions that just 
might work. He holds the H.H. Macaulay 
Endowed Chair in Economics at Clemson 
University, and he has served as Chief 
Economist of the Federal Communications 
Commission. He has also held faculty posi- 
tions at the University of California at 
Davis, Columbia University, the Wharton 
School, and George Mason University 


ITEM IN QUESTION, continued from page 17 


Capt. William G.H. Finch, a prodigious 
inventor, especially of radio facsimile 
for the newspaper industry; Finch had 
a private Experimental License; (Telo- 
cator Science and Education Founda- 
tion, now known as the Wireless Infra- 
structure Association). 

5. See Link Radio Corp., “Preliminary In- 
structions for Mobile Dialing Assem- 
bly, Type 1939,” 11/29/1946. 

6 The name later changed to Richmond 
Radiotelephone, Inc. (1949-1971). 

7 Wm. P. Massing, FCC to R. McDonald 
on Sept. 12, 1947. 

8 President Truman established the 
CONELRAD [CONtrol of ELectronic 
RADiation] system in 1951. Cutoff 
system tuned to a 24-hour radio station 
in Cincinnati, most likely WLW. Dur- 
ing Conelrad alerts, stations went off 
the air, “so that enemy planes could not 
‘home in’ on a target by its use,” in Ed 
Kaeuper, article in Richmond Indiana 
Palladium-Item, Fall, 1958. 

9 Bill Tyndall “Auto Memories,” in: Se- 
nior Life Magazine, June 1996, pp. 8-9. 
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School of Law. You do not want to miss 
this compelling book. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 
WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M ¢ EMAIL: WN1IM@MSN.COM 


The Expeditions 


oday’s DXpeditions provide ambi- 

tious radio Amateurs with “new” 

countries to add to their logs for 
awards. However, from the. late 1920s 
through the 1930s, Amateur radio, still in its 
early days, provided an essential service to 
expeditions in unexplored areas of the 
world—communications. By that time most 
of the Earth’s land mass had been explored, 
so these adventurers concentrated on the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic regions. They excited the 
world with continuous news of operations, 
distress, failure and success. Amateur radio 
operators not only provided live renditions of 
the progress of these expeditions but also es- 


“4 ANTARCTIC REGION 


\ m Year-round research station 


sentially coordinated logistics, schedules and 
operations with their sponsors. These reliably 
transcribed experiences strengthened public 
confidence in Amateur radio, drove equip- 
ment technology, and challenged the skills 
and abilities of operators. 

Excitement about the transatlantic tests 
of the early 1920s and opening of the world 
of DX was succeeded by the Amateur com- 
munity’s pride of participation in these in- 
trepid explorations of polar territories and 
other unknown areas of the world. As par- 
ticipants and monitors, Amateurs became 
engrossed with these expeditions which re- 
lied so much on Amateur support for their 
success. The League’s Com- 
munications Department ac- 
tively followed these expedi- 
tions and regularly reported 
about them in their OST maga- 
zine column. 

Although much information 
is available, it is not the author’s 
intent to give a thorough narra- 
tion of each expedition in this 
article. Accordingly, with the 
intent of presenting them for 
current recognition, and of en- 
couraging further inquiry, we 
offer sketches of those polar ex- 
peditions which most involved 
radio Amateurs and impacted 
the contemporary Amateur 
world at that moment. 


The Antarctic 


The first explorer to utilize 
wireless was the Australian, Sir 
Douglas Mawson, whose 191 1- 
1914 expedition to the Antarc- 
tic was intended solely to 


Antarctic polar map. 
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gather scientific information. 
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The main base on the continent, at Cape 
Denis on Commonwealth Bay, was able to 
establish and maintain contact with the base 
on Macquarie Island, 1200 miles away, 
which in turn was in contact with the outside 
world at Hobart, Tasmania, 850 miles away. 
All of this was accomplished on long wave 
lengths. It was through this link that the 
Mawson expedition heard that Roald 
Amundsen’s Norwegian expedition was the 
first to reach the South Pole in December, 
1911 and that the British Terra Nova expe- 
dition led by Robert F. Scott had reached 
the Pole one month later only to perish on 
the return trek. Primarily due to financial 
constraints, the vessels which accompanied 
these expeditions were not fitted with wire- 
less and contemporary equipment was not 
practical for transport by sled. 

Throughout the inter-war period many 
other expeditions were mounted by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the United States, Nor- 
way, Germany and even Romania. They 
employed all manner of transport—ski/dog 
sled, motorized vehicles, fixed wing air- 
craft and dirigibles—to reach and cross the 
pole and to conduct their research. Some 
made it and others did not. But, the increas- 
ing use of wireless escalated as technology 
produced more practical equipment for use 
in ships, at the bases and in aircraft. Ac- 
cordingly, the world became more aware of 
the efforts of these pioneers. Ultimately 
Richard Evelyn Byrd conducted expedi- 
tions in the periods 1928-1930 and 1933- 
1935 which established the base known to 


KC4USA 


Little America 
ANTARCTICA 


KC4USA Radio Little America OSL card. 
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Arctic polar map. 


Amateurs as Little America. This base 
manifested enormous radio capabilities 
with increasingly modern radio equipment 
and antennas which signaled KC4USA 


worldwide. - 


The Arctic 


The South Pole is located on a land mass, 
the Antarctic continent. The opposing 
North Pole was not as easily definable. 

Explorers sought a continent or land mass 
which was thought to underlie the North 
Pole, an area of some million square miles. 
As their efforts determined, the top of the 
world was actually a sea of ice 
with peripheral land masses: 
Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Scan- 
dinavia and Russia. Explorers of 
different nationalities embarked 
from all compass directions to 
map the region, to conduct scien- 
tific investigations, and to deter- 
mine navigable passages at the top 
of the world. They first ap- 
proached by sea and later by air. 
Again, as their efforts increased 
so did their usage of wireless. 
From the early 1900s through the 
1930s some forty recognized ex- 
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peditions were mounted by the bordering 
nations as well as the United States and oth- 
ers. These expeditions became increasing 
dependent on wireless for both safety and 
operations. Each expedition had experi- 
ences of interest, but two successive north- 
ward adventures stand out prominently for 
Amateurs. The first of these was the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition of 1923, 
which for the first time provided Amateurs 
with an organized opportunity to participate 
on medium wave lengths; the second was 
the MacMillan, McDonald, Byrd Expedi- 
tion of 1925 which utilized airplanes and 
shortwave radios for the first time. 

In June of 1923 the seven men of the 
MacMillan Expedition sailed from Maine, 
carrying a modern radio station aboard the 
88-foot schooner Bowdin, to a winter 
frozen in the ice near Etah, Greenland. This 
expedition spent some nine months of win- 
ter nights frozen in the dark reaches of the 
North about 540 miles northeast of the ge- 
ographic pole. This was the furthest point 
north from which radio signals had ever 
been transmitted. Their mission was to ob- 
serve the Aurora Borealis for the terrestrial 
magnetism laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, and to observe its effects and 
those of atmospheric disturbances upon 
radio transmissions for the Bureau of Stan- 
dards Radio Laboratory. 

Having experienced eight previous trips 
north, Dr. Donald B. MacMillan recognized 
how two-way wireless would enable the 
group to accomplish its mission as well as to 
inform the world, through the network of 
Amateur radio, of their progress. His two 
previous journeys had been equipped with 
conventional long wave transmitters which 
were unable to penetrate the screen of the 
Aurora Borealis. MacMillan turned to the 
League for assistance and it was enthusiasti- 
cally provided. Hiram Percy Maxim and the 
Board agreed to furnish support, and to re- 
cruit and provide an expert radio operator. 
Donald H. Mix, 1TS of Bristol, Connecticut 
was chosen and his name is thereby in- 
scribed in the history book of Amateur lore. 

The radio equipment was specially de- 
signed for the application by League Board 
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member M.B. West and constructed by Am- 
ateurs at his firm, Zenith. The transmitter 
emitted on 185, 220 and 300 meters, 
medium wave frequencies, with a total input 
power of 100 watts to two Western Electric 
“G” tubes. The station was assigned the call 
letters WNP “Wireless North Pole” which 
became famous as it began to be heard by 
an entirely new world of radio listeners. 
WNP was heard in late July off Labrador, 
was not copied for a while and then in late 
August worked 1ANA of Chatham, Massa- 
chusetts. These contacts led to a series of 
successful weekly transmissions of 500 
word press releases and listings of stations 
worked and heard, which found their way 
to the League by relay and were subse- 
quently published in OST. 

The radios also relieved the crew’s sense 
of isolation and provided a source of con- 
tact and entertainment from the outside 
world while ice-bound in the cold and dark. 

MacMillan’s subsequent attempt at the 
North Pole centered around wireless. The 
objectives supported by the Navy and the 
National Geographic Society were to de- 
termine the full capabilities of radio north 
of the Auroral belt, to explore the northern 
reaches by air, and to discover new land 
masses if they existed. In the summer of 
1925 the Bowdin, captained by MacMillan 
led the Peary, a minesweeper enlisted as 
transport, captained by Zenith president 
Eugene F. McDonald, to a bay near Etah in 
Northern Greenland. Three amphibious 
aircraft were assembled on-site and di- 
rected by Richard E. Byrd. Severely lim- 
ited by weather and mechanical problems, 
the aircraft only accomplished some seven 
missions within their limited range, and did 
not actually fly over the pole. The out- 
standing expedition accomplishment was 
in the sphere of radio. Utilizing short 
waves, the expedition was in consistent 
contact with the outside world throughout 
the journey, to the delight of Amateurs 
who were able to work them. This phe- 
nomenal success proved to the Navy that 
short waves were superior to the long and 
ultra long waves upon which the fleets had 
been relying. 
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DATE 
1924-1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1926-1936 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928S 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 


1930 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 
1936 


1936 
1937 
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NOTABLE RADIO EQUIPPED EXPEDITIONS 


NAME 

C.G.S. ARCTIC 

NORWEGIAN ROSS SEA WHALING 
MACMILLAN/BYRD 

DETROIT ARCTIC 

BYRD ARCTIC 

AMERICAN MUSEUM GREENLAND 
SAVOY GEOGRAPHIC 

ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
FORBES-LEITH PERSIAN 

PUTNAM BAFFIN ISLAND 
MARSHALL FIELD 

C.G.8.'S STANLEY & LATCH 
AMERICAN BRAZILIAN 
BORDEN-FIELD MUSEUM 
TOLL-MCCRAKEN 

ITALIAN ARCTIC 

ALL AMERICAN LYRIC MALAYSIAN 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXPLORATION 


METRO-GOLDWYN MAYER- 
TRADER HORN 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HIGHWAY 
WILKENS-ELLSWQRTH SUBMARINE 
SECOND ROMANIAN ARCTIC 
HAARDT TRANS-ASIA 

SIKORSKY PAN AMERICAN 

LAMB EXPEDITION 

RISER LARSEN EXPEDITION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ROUND THE WORLD FLIGHT 

DR. DANA COMAN SCIENTIFIC 
HAMMOND RESEARCH 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


ANDES-AMAZON 
TERRY HOLDEN BRITISH GUIANA 


1920-1930 


REGION 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
ANTARCTIC 
ARCTIC 

ARCTIC 

ARCTIC 

ARCTIC 

SAHARA DESERT 
BRAZIL 

MIDDLE EAST 
ARCTIC 

ALASKA 

ARCTIC 

BRAZIL 

ARCTIC 

ARCTIC 

NOVA ZEMBLA ISLE 
BORNEO 

BRITISH GUIANA 


EAST AFRICA 
MEXICO 
ANTARCTICA 
GREENLAND 
ASIA 

BRAZIL 
TIBET 
ANTARCTICA 
GREENLAND 
WORLD 
SOUTH SEAS 
VENEZUELA 


~ NEW GUINEA 


PERU-CHILE 
BRITISH GUIANA 


METHOD CALL 
VESSEL VDM 
VESSEL AQE 
VESSEL WNP, WAP 
AIR 7BU, 7UU 
VESSEL AIR KEGH, KNN 
VESSEL VOQ 
VEHICLE ANK 

VESSEL GMD, 2GYA 
LAND FLP 
VESSEL VOQ 

LAND WMBE 
VESSEL VDE 

RIVER PUT 
VESSEL KGEG 
VESSEL VOQ 
VESSEL LDIV 

LAND PMZ 

RIVER VP50UX 


LAND 


W60J, FK5CR 
VEHICLE IPH ; 


VESSEL WSEA 
LAND XORC 
VEHICLE FPCF 
AIR a ee 
LAND AC4UU 
VESSEL IMZ 
LAND NX1XL 
AIR KHMZA 
VESSEL WOFV 
VESSEL XW4PDA 


VESSEL-AIR 
LAND 
RIVER 


W2iIVN 
HCAAE 
VP3THE 
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The Poles and the World 


Radio-supported scientific exploration 
was not confined to the polar regions. Other 
searchers traversed remote areas of the 
planet. The preceding list notes significant 
scientific expeditions of the period as re- 
ported by the League’s Communications De- 
partment in the pages of OST magazine and 
elsewhere. The intent is to reveal the broad 
scope and diversity of Amateur involvement. 

This era marks the progress of Amateur 
radio’s capability from neighborhood mes- 
sage relays to vital worldwide support of 
some of mankind’s more intrepid endeavors. 

The September 1937 issue of OST an- 
nounced a new DX award to be made to any 


World globe view. 


operator who provided evidence of having 
contacted 100 countries: The DX Century 
Club award. The official countries list for 
the award had been published 
in the “I.A.R.U. News” sec- 
tion of the January, 1937 OST. 
This list, apparently based 
upon a contemporary atlas, 
tabulated some 246 existing 
countries in the world and in- 
dicated call letter prefix desig- 
nations for only 180 coun- 
tries—these alone were con- 
sidered eligible entities for the 
award. Eligible contacts were 
to be made by the applicant: 
¢ Operating from the same country. 
* With amateurs with amateur calls issued 
by the country claimed. 
¢ Within the amateur bands. 
¢ With /and stations only. 
* At any time prior to and after the initia- 
tion of the award. 
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DX CENTURY CLUB 
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ARRL DX Century Club certificate. 


Any of the expeditions were acceptable 
entities when on land, operating within the 
amateur bands, and using amateur calls. The 
licensees accepted were announced in OST 
with W8CAA, Frank Lucas heading the first 
listing in the November 1937 issue, with 112 
countries confirmed just two months after 
the announcement, along with W1BUX 105, 
WITW 104, W6CXW 101, and G6WY 100. 

The DXCC award spurred interest in DX 
and in the phenomenon which has become 
known as the DXpedition—a trip to an ex- 
otic place planned by Amateurs for the pri- 
mary purpose of operating in a rare country, 
and to help operators who need to contact 
that area in order to obtain an award. It is 
difficult to identify an expedition during the 


The Shenandoah over Los Angeles. 


inter-war period that fully conforms with 
this definition, as the primary mission of all 
was exploratory or scientific in nature. 

We should also consider, as expeditions, 
the voyages of the great radio assisted air- 
ships, the Norge, Italia and Shenandoah, 
which will be discussed in detail in a future 
column. 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 
111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


DOUGLAS J. BENNET (1938-2018) 
Douglas Bennet had an unusual resume 
with an important connection to radio. He 
was born in New Jersey in 1938 but grew 
up in Lyme, Connecticut. His father be- 
came executive secretary to Connecticut’s 
governor, Chester Bowles. In 1983 Bennet 
became head of National Public Radio. In- 
terestingly, he had no broadcasting experi- 
ence before taking this job. This was during 
the Reagan administration when govern- 
ment support for public radio became less 
than generous, leaving NPR in serious fi- 
nancial trouble and nearly bankrupt. During 
his 10 years of service, Bennet imple- 
mented structural changes that reversed this 
decline. The number of NPR affiliated sta- 
tions rose during his tenure from 283 to 
460. Bennet succeeded in expanding pri- 
vate and corporate underwriting, making 
NPR less dependent on government 
largess. We are still benefiting from his 
major switch out of government funding— 
NPR’s financial support became far less 
subject to politics. An example of this is 
Public Radio’s well-known criticism of the 
Trump administration without fear of his or 
his party’s wrath. If you listen to Fresh Air 
with Terri Gross on Public Radio, you are 
indebted to Bennet who arranged for the 
national syndication of her program. After 
leaving NPR, he served for two years as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Affairs at the United Nations. From 
there Bennet went on to become the 15th 
president of Wesleyan University, from 
which he, his father and two of his own 
children had graduated. Serving as presi- 
dent for 12 years, he oversaw a substantial 
growth in Wesleyan’s endowment and a 
25% increase in applications. His stay there 
was sometimes marked by controversy. An 
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old school tradition was known as “chalk- 
ing” where students would write anony- 
mous messages in chalk on the sidewalk. 
The messages were sometimes sexual or 
racial in content and Bennet sought to ban 
the practice altogether. In 2004 about 250 
students gathered in and around his office 
building to protest the ban. Although it is 
still a contentious issue, his policy remains 
in effect. Beside studying at Wesleyan, 
Bennet received a Ph.D. in history from 
Harvard. He died in June 2018, survived by 
his second wife, three children and two 
stepchildren. 


GEOFF EMERICK (1945-2018) 

I’m confident that every reader of this 
column must have heard a Beatles record 
on the radio at least once and perhaps mar- 
veled at the imaginative quality of the 
sound engineering. In 1966, when he was 
only 20 and working at EMI studios in Eng- 
land, Emerick became the Beatles’ senior 
recording engineer. Two years prior to that 
time, he had been hired out of high school 
to an assistant position, then was subse- 
quently promoted on the advice of George 
Martin, the Beatles’ producer. As recording 
engineer, he was responsible for the sound 
of the Revolver record album, which ap- 
peared in 1966 and includes the now-fa- 
mous “Eleanor Rigby” and “Yellow Sub- 
marine” tracks. Among his accomplish- 
ments was the engineering of the 
complicated song “Being for the Benefit of 
Mr. Kite!”, which appears on the Sgt. Pep- 
per’s Lonely-Hearts Club Band record. 
Emerick spliced fairground sounds into the 
recording in order to recreate the atmos- 
phere of the circus poster that had inspired 
John Lennon to write the song. “A Day in 
the Life,” a moving song from Sgt. Pepper, 
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contains the sound of an alarm clock. 
Lennon had brought it to the studio one day 
and Emerick decided to incorporate it into 
the recording. He became famous for his 
lack of recording orthodoxy and his love of 
experimentation. 

Emerick ceased to be the Beatles’ record- 
ing engineer in July 1968. He had become 
discouraged by acrimony in the band and 
the arguments that broke out during record- 
ing sessions. However, he remained 
friendly with the group, and especially with 
Paul McCartney, who later invited him to 
join the Beatles’ company, Apple Corps, in 
1969, which meant his quitting EMI. When 
the Beatles broke up in 1970 he continued 
to work with McCartney and recorded sev- 
eral albums including Band on the Run, 
which earned a Grammy award. Emerick 
wrote a memoir in 2006, Here, There and 
Everywhere: My Life Recording the Music 
of the Beatles which was coauthored with 
music journalist Howard Massey. The book 
stirred up a maelstrom with an unfavorable 
portrait of George Harrison while at the 
same time favoring McCartney. 

Emerick was born in London on Decem- 
ber 5, 1945. His father was a butcher. As a 
boy he listened to the radio and impressed 
people by his ability to play on the piano, 
by ear, music he had heard. He was also a 
tinkerer who experimented with radios and 
Victrolas. As a teenager he attended an 
electronics trade show where the BBC was 
doing a live orchestral broadcast. There he 
had his first and formative glimpse of a 
sound engineer adjusting his equipment 
and was smitten with the profession. His 
high school guidance counselor launched 
him into his first job—it was with EMI. 
After learning of Emerick’s death in Cali- 
fornia on October 2, 2018, Paul McCartney 
commented “He was smart, fun-loving, 
and the genius behind many of the great 
sounds on our records. I’m shocked and 
saddened to have lost such a special 
friend.” 


MAX FUCHS (1922-2018) 


On October 30, 1944 NBC radio carried 
a remarkable broadcast. The content was a 
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recording of an event that had taken place 
the previous day in Aachen, Germany. 
Aachen was the first German city to fall to 
the allies during World War II. Max Fuchs 
was a rifleman with the First Infantry Di- 
vision and had come ashore on D-day at 
Omaha Beach on June 6, 1944. He had 
grown up in the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan and had attended a yeshiva and sung 
Jewish cantorial music in a choir. On Oc- 
tober 29, Fuchs sang traditional Jewish 
sabbath hymns at an open-air service on 
the Aachen battlefield before about 50 fel- 
low Jewish soldiers. The location was near 
a destroyed Jewish synagogue and during 
the service gunfire could be heard. NBC 
carried this first radio broadcast of a Jewish 
service from German soil since the rise of 
Hitler. In an interview, years later, Fuchs 
said “The emotion was tremendous. The 
soldiers had heard of all the atrocities. 
Most of them had families that perished in 
the Holocaust. We had so many of my fam- 
ily.” The American Jewish Committee had 
arranged for the Aachen service which was 
presided over by Jewish Army chaplain 
Sidney Lefkowitz. There was no official 
cantor, so Fuchs volunteered. After the ser- 
vice was over he was joined by Catholic 
and Protestant clergy for the recording that 
was later broadcast. Lefkowitz says “The 
light of religious freedom has pierced 
through the darkness of Nazi persecution.” 
Fuchs was born in 1922 in the Polish city 
of Rseszow. It hardly needs saying that 
most Polish Jews who remained in Poland 
did not survive the war. Max’s father was 
a shopkeeper. At Max’s age 12, his family 
had the good fortune to emigrate to the 
United States. Later, he was drafted into 
the Army where, at the Normandy inva- 
sion, he suffered shrapnel wounds. After 
the war, aided by the GI bill, he studied to 
be a cantor. He became the cantor at the 
Bayside Jewish Center in Queens, New 
York but also supported himself as a dia- 
mond cutter in Manhattan. An interview 
with Fuchs and a portion of the Aachen 
service can be found on YouTube at the 
website https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=1Dj-Y 86Hoc0 
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ED SCHULTZ (1954-2018) 

In his autobiography, Ed Schultz wrote 
‘How did a prairie-dwelling, red-meat-eat- 
ing, gun-toting former conservative become 
the hope of liberal radio?” These words, 
penned in 2004 were not the final puzzle of 
Schultz’s life. To add to the conundrum, his 
final job, post-radio, was with RT America, 
Russia’s state run international cable net- 
work. His death was announced to the 
American public by Russian cable. Al- 
though he never had the audience of a Rush 
Limbaugh, Schultz was a major force in 
conservative talk radio in the 1990s. His Ed 
Schultz Show originated in Fargo, North 
Dakota and could be heard in the heartland 
from South Dakota to Minnesota on stations 
WDAY and KFGO. Espousing traditional 
right-wing views—he was anti-tax for ex- 
ample—he considered a run for the House 
of Representatives as a Republican from 
North Dakota in 1994. However, he must 
have surprised many of his listeners in the 
1990s as his politics veered to the left and in 
2000 he announced that he had registered as 
a Democrat. The move both cost and gained 
him listeners. In 2005 he completed his rein- 
vention with a nationally-distributed liberal 
radio show funded by a New York nonprofit 
called Democracy Radio. He asserted to the 
Washington Post that conservative radio 
hosts were “meanspirited and intentionally 
dishonest.” The show went out to 100 radio 
stations and could be heard on Sirius XM 
satellite radio, Armed Forces Radio, and 
originated at station KFGO in Fargo North 
Dakota although he later moved its point of 
origin to New York. He was still a liberal as 
he made the transition to television when 
MSNBC hired him in 2009, and where he 
joined the likes of Rachel Maddow. During 
this period he referred to vice President 
Dick Cheney as “an enemy of the country” 
and described Russian President Putin as “a 
hero to Republicans” as well as calling con- 
servative commentator Laura Ingraham “a 
right-wing slut.” He later apologized. His 
show on MSNBC was not a success and it 


was dropped in 2015. He claimed that he 


was canned for supporting Bernie Sanders 
in the Democratic primaries. Several 
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months after leaving MSNBC he was on the 
Russian network with an 8:00 p.m. pro- 
gram, “The News with Ed Schultz.” Once 
again, he reinvented himself. His comments 
were friendly to both Putin and President 
Trump. At the end of his life he was an apol- 
ogist for both despite his once calling 
Trump a racist for his birther claims about 
President Obama. Although in the past he 
had criticized Putin’s “nasty human rights 
record” he now softened by observing that 
this was true of every superpower. He also ~ 
criticized CNN for reporting on Russia’s in- 
terference in the election of 2016. Schultz 
was born in Norfolk Virginia on January 27, 
1954. His father was an aeronautical engi- 
neer and his mother a school teacher. He 
played football at Minnesota State Univer- 
sity and tried out, unsuccessfully, for the 
NFL after graduating. He then moved into 
radio, making a start as a sportscaster. After 
his death on July 5, 2018, Bernie Sanders 
posted on Facebook: 

“Ed Schultz was a passionate defender 
of American workers and strongly sup- 
ported trade policies that work for all of us 
not just large corporations. For many years 
his voice has been strong and steady and 
against the forces of corporate greed. Ed 
was a friend of mine and will be sorely 
missed.” 


LEO SARKISIAN (1921-2018) 

The longest running English language 
radio show on the Voice of America is 
“Music Time in Africa,” a monumental cre- 
ation of Leo Sarkisian who died in June 
2018 at age 97. The show went on the air in 
May, 1965 and could be heard worldwide 
via shortwave radio although the station 
carrying it did not direct its broadcasts to 
the U.S. until 2013. The show was so pop- 
ular that at one time it was receiving 8,000 
fan letters a month. Either Leo or his wife 
answered them all. Sarkisian headed the 
Voice of America’s music for Africa start- 
ing in 1965 when he was hired by Edward 
R. Murrow, the former CBS newsman who 
had recently become head of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. At the time of his hiring 
by Murrow, Sarkisian already was an expe- 
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rienced sound anthropologist for Africa. 
Murrow had been exposed to Sarkisian’s 
work when he heard some of his recordings 
of indigenous African musicians. Although 
based in Washington, D.C. for his new job, 
Sarkisian and his wife continued to travel 
in Africa, visiting 40 countries and making 
hundreds of recordings which were played 
on his show, which was aired once or twice 
a week. The music was varied, carrying tra- 
ditional African works as well as contem- 
porary compositions. He became known on 
that continent and on shortwave as “The 
Music Man of Africa.” After his Army ser- 
vice in World War II, Sarkisian pursued his 
hobby of reading about music, which he in- 
dulged in at the New York Public Library, 
where he focused on the Middle East, Cen- 
tral and Southeast Asia, China and Japan. 
A language polymath, he had learned Turk- 
ish, Armenian and French as a child and 
later learned Farsi and Arabic. He was born 
in Lawrence, MA in 1922 into an Armenian 
family that had fled Turkish persecution, 
and studied music theory with an Armenian 
violinist. After the war, although his day 
job in New York was in advertising, he 
published essays about music which came 


to the attention of Irving Fogel who ran 
Tempo Records. This company provided 
background music for movie studios which 
required field recordings. Fogel hired Sark- 
isian, moved him and his wife to California, 
where, among other films, Sarkisian 
worked on the music for The African Queen 
starring Humphrey Bogart and Katharine 
Hepburn. In 1950 the wealthy Fogel sent 
the Sarkisians to Africa to assist radio sta- 
tions in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. They ended up spending 3% 
years in Afghanistan, where they got to 
know the king, and traveled with their mas- 
sive open reel tape machine, recording local 
musicians. Later, in 1959, Fogel had them 
go to West Africa to record in newly inde- 
pendent countries such as Ghana, Guinea, 
and the Ivory Coast. His show on the Voice 
of America served to educate Africans 
about their own music. Sarkisian retired in 
2012 but the program continues with a new 
host, Heather Maxwell. It can be heard on 
the internet at https://www.voanews.com/a/ 
4641364.html?withmediaplayer = 


Sources: Washington Post, New York 
Times, Boston Globe, Wikipedia 
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ERIC P. WENAAS 
Westinghouse Type AA Two-Stage Audio 
Amplifier (c. 1920) 

A life member of AWA, Eric has had a 
lifelong passion for antique radios. While in 
high school, he experimented with electronic 
devices and repaired radios and televisions 
as a hobby. Eric went on to study electrical 
engineering at Purdue University, earning 
B.S. and M.S. degrees, then was awarded a 
Ph.D. degree in Interdisciplinary Studies 
from the State University of New York 
(SUNY) at Buffalo School of Engineering. 
The majority of Eric’s career was spent at 
Jaycor, a California defense and governmen- 
tal contractor, where he served first as an en- 
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gineer, then as President and Chief Executive 
Officer. Since his 2002 retirement, Eric has 
become an acclaimed radio historian, with 
noteworthy achievements in collecting, re- 
search and writing. He is well-known to AWA 
Journal readers as Contributing Author of 
the “Books and Literature” column and a 
writer of Feature Articles. In addition, Eric is 
a writer for and Editor of the AWA Review. In 
2007 he published Radiola, The Golden Age 
of RCA — 1919-1929, a book which meticu- 
lously documents the early history of RCA, 
and the Radiola story. For this, he received 
the 2007 AWA Houck Award for Documen- 
tation. Eric has also served as a seminar pre- 
senter and volunteer at AWA Conventions. 
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S ILENT KEYS We record the passing of the following 


JAY NORTHAM WHIPPLE, JR. 


ay Northam Whipple, Jr. passed 

away on September 18, 2018 at his 

home in Lake Forest, Illinois with 
family at his side. A Memorial Service 
was held at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Lake Forest. Jay was born April 16, 
1933, raised in Lake Forest, and gradu- 
ated from Phillips Exeter Academy, Yale 
University, and Northwestern Business 
School. He served in the U.S. Army, sta- 
tioned at Ft. Carson, Colorado, was a 
Partner at Bacon, Whipple & Co. 1960- 
1982, and a Senior Adviser at Osprey 
Partners 1978-1996. Jay was predeceased 
by a step-son and daughter, and is sur- 
vived by his wife Anne Reisse Whipple; 
three children, a stepson, and their 
spouses; 11 grandchildren and 10 great- 
grandchildren. He was an avid collector 
of antique radios, TVs, and electronic in- 
strumentation. Jay belonged to the An- 
tique Wireless Association and the An- 
tique Radio Club of Illinois (ACRI), and 
had many friends in both organizations. 
His generous donations of Heathkits and 
early military radio equipment have en- 
hanced the Antique Wireless Museum’s 
collection. Jay was elected as a Trustee 
of the Adler Planetarium in 1970 and 
elected a Life Trustee in 1995. During his 
tenure Jay served on the Board’s Educa- 
tion Committee, Finance/Investments 
Committee, Public Relations Committee, 
and Planetarium Store Committee and 


AWA member with deep regret. 


served for over 25 years on the Collec- 
tions Committee. He had a special inter- 
est in the Adler’s History of Astronomy 
Collection. Jay was truly a mentor and a 
“man of all seasons.” In words from his 
daughter Betsy’s tribute: 

“You have taught us to care more 
about the inquiry process than the an- 
swer itself... You made the complex ap- 
pear simple... You are a Physicist, Scien- 
tist, Pharmacist, Engineer, Technologist, 
Astronomer, Collector, a Maker, an In- 
fluencer, a Visionary, and a Pioneer of 
your time!” 

Jay will be missed by the many people 
whose lives he touched. 


This issue’s submission prepared by David D. Kaiser, Editor, with the assistance of Jay 
Whipple’s family and friends. Please submit all information about members who have be- 
come Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, WIGYR, 400 Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, 
CT 06002-2660. Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by one of the fol- 
lowing means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a 
copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or mail returned 
by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoring An E.H. Scott Full Range High 


Fidelity Receiver (Allwave-23) 
Part 1: E.H. Scott AW-23 Speaker and Chassis Repair 


he E.H. Scott Model AW-23, intro- 

; duced in 1935, was an expensive, 
high performance consumer radio in- 
corporating features not found in lower-cost 
sets of the period. Scott developed a business 
that attracted customers with enough money 
to indulge in stylish cabinets, chrome chas- 
sis and extraordinary construction. E.H. 
Scott radios were not produced in great num- 
bers and were noted for high quality con- 
struction and innovative performance fea- 
tures. Scott introduced variable selectivity, a 
noise suppressor and an advanced RF stage 
AVC (automatic volume control) in the 
AW-23. The AW-23 was recognized 
for being the first “high fidelity” type 
radio with attention paid to speakers and 
audio amplifier. It has been called the 
“finest and most practical all-wave high 
fidelity receiver of the 1930s” (Ref. 1). 
This set is often found as bare chassis 
with no cabinet, either because the set 
was purchased without a cabinet, or per- 
haps a previous owner discarded a large 
cabinet and kept the impressive-looking 
chassis. Many of these orphan chassis 
require restoration and speak- 
ers to realize operation. I ac- 
quired an AW-23 chassis and 
speaker along with several 
other Scott radios from a col- 
lector’s estate in Seattle (Fig- 
ure 1). The speaker was a 12" 
pedestal type that had provi- 
sion for adding extra high fre- 
quency speakers, which were 
an innovative feature of the 
audio system. The use of 
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Figure 1b: AW-23 power supply/amplifier chassis. 


tweeters was an advanced feature promoted 
by Scott. A crossover unit was available as a 
later refinement. 


The Speaker 


The speaker I acquired with the set was in 
poor condition. The cone was ripped in sev- 
eral places and the perimeter was missing 
large sections of the outer folded paper that 
joined the cone to the outer perimeter of the 
frame. Moreover, the two sockets on the 
base of the pedestal were hanging loose. I 
decided to start the repair by gluing the rips. 
My technique is to use Kodak lens cleaning 


Figure la: AW-23 chassis and speaker. 
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Restored AW-23 with napier style panel, 
reproduction escutcheons and replacement 
meter. 


tissue (now Tiffen brand) and speaker ce- 
ment to repair tears. I first paint cement on 
the torn cone, lay on a strip of tissue and 
then paint more cement over the attached 
tissue. I try to put a layer of tissue on each 
side of the tear, which provides lightweight 
bonded layers on both sides of the cone over 
the tear. The sockets appeared to have the 
proper connections, corresponding to the 
1935 schematic in Puett’s Silver Ghost 
booklet (Ref. 2). My speaker appeared to be 
the 38 ohm version, which measured 26 
ohms with a DC ohmmeter. Later speakers 
were 19 ohms. One of the voice coil con- 
nections from a terminal strip to the ground 
end of the enclosed resistor was open and I 
repaired this connection. The attached resis- 
tor serves as substitute for the field coils of 
tweeter speakers if these tweeters are not 
used. A short jumper cable with 5-pin plug 
is plugged into one of the two sockets on the 
pedestal base and the other socket is used 
for the tweeter or to select the resistor in 
place of the tweeters’ voice coils. Rider’s 
manual shows this arrangement and how to 
use the jumper cable. Since I did not obtain 
tweeters with my set, I initially used it with 
just the one large speaker. However, I found 
that I could substitute small modern 8 ohm 
speakers and put them in series to attain ei- 
ther 32 or 16 ohms to approximately match 
the impedance of original Scott tweeters. 


The tweeters had a 2 uf series capacitor to” 


limit low frequency response and to pass 
high frequency audio. 
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The Chassis 


The chassis I obtained were in reasonable 
condition except for the plastic dial strip and 
the tuning indicator. Three of the tubes in 
the main chassis were completely dead and 
a couple tested weak. I replaced these tubes. 
The four 2A3 output tubes were a mixed 
bag ranging from good to weak. I chose to 
see how well they performed before re- 
placement. I was not disappointed and kept 
them for the duration of testing. One of the 
rectifier tubes, the 83V, had been replaced 
with a 5Z3, listed as a “good” replacement 
in the Rider substitution guide. I chose to 
leave this in place. The grid leads exiting 
the large coil covers had spotty insulation 
and were apt to contact the metal shields so 
I decided to replace those wires. This is a 
time-consuming task since the metal shields 
that cover the IF transformers and the wire 
connection can be removed to expose the 
wire only if the tube grid cap connector is 
unsoldered from the end of the wire to allow 
the wire to slip back into the shield as the 
shield is pulled away from the chassis. I 
pulled the connector off using pliers and a 
soldering iron. Then I lifted the shield com- 
pletely off which exposed the wire. In my 
first attempt, I kept the original wire with 
the insulation stripped away. I covered the 
bare wire with woven covering that was 
small enough to pass through the hole in the 
shield. I used an extra length of the covering 
to facilitate threading it through the shield 
hole and then pulled it through the hole as I 
lowered the shield back into place to cover 
the coil. I then cut the extra covering away 
and exposed enough of the wire to reattach 
the grid connector. For the remaining three 
wires that needed repair, I decided to re- 
place the entire wire with new cloth-covered 
hookup wire. I cut a length of wire equal to 
the original, stripped both ends and soldered 
one end to the coil terminal. I temporarily 
spliced a 6" length of hookup wire to the 
other end to facilitate threading the wire 
through the shield. As I lowered the shield 
in place I pulled the wire through the hole at 
the top of the shield. I then unsoldered the 
pull-through wire and soldered the grid con- 
nector to the new wire. I recommend the lat- 
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ter technique rather than trying to use the 
original wire. It’s relatively easy to discon- 
nect the original wire from the coil terminal 
as it was not wrapped or mechanically at- 
tached to the tab prior to soldering. 

The power supply/amplifier chassis ap- 
peared good upon inspection. It had one ob- 
vious modification, namely one of the orig- 
inal chrome-plated chokes topside had been 
replaced with a not-so nice looking choke. 
But I suspected that it was okay electrically 
from ohmmeter measurements, so decided 
not to deal with it currently, although I have 
a spare chassis from the same source that 
has a potential replacement. After making a 
few ohmmeter measurements on the com- 
ponents of the power supply, I decided 
things looked good enough to proceed 
without any immediate replacements of 
parts. My confidence was bolstered to some 
degree by knowing that a radio station en- 
gineer had previously owned this radio. 

Once I had the speaker in the circuit and 
replaced the bad tubes, I applied power and 
watched an ammeter as I turned up the 
Variac. The current seemed reasonable, 
peaking at around 1.5 amps, and some hum 
was heard but no stations could be tuned. I 
discovered the undocumented front switch 
on my set was on the phono input position, 
and when I tried it at the other position, sta- 
tions appeared as I| turned the tuning capac- 
itor. The sound was surprisingly good con- 
sidering the condition of the pedestal 
speaker. After playing for a while, the tuned 
stations disappeared and nothing [| tried 
brought them back. I shut down and re- 
turned later to find tuning had returned. 
This intermittent behavior persisted, and I 
decided the tuning capacitor connections 
might be to blame, as I remembered an ar- 
ticle about a problem with the connections 
loosening there over time (Ref. 3). I needed 
to remove the shield from around the tuning 
capacitor. It was first necessary to remove 
the large under-chassis coil wheel to get to 
the shield mounting screws. This is a rela- 
tively easy task, as it is secured by only one 
nut and a lock nut on the central shaft. Two 
spring-loaded detent shafts are free to fall 
out once the wheel is removed so I put these 
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in a safe place until reassembly. The capac- 
itor was attached to the chassis with three 
screws and the other ends of the four wires 
were attached to the appropriate points. The 
shield was replaced and secured by three 
screw locations. I removed the capacitor 
from the chassis and examined the wiring 
in the process. I noted the insulation on the 
four wires coming from the stators was 
flaking off, making replacement of these 
wires necessary. Once these wires were re- 
placed with attachment to the three stator 
connection tabs, two wires were pushed 
through holes to the underside of the chas- 
sis and the other two were positioned for 
topside connection. After reassembly, the 
radio tuned better than before, seemed more 
sensitive and more stations could be heard. 
The intermittent problem never returned. 

Hum reduction was the next task, and I 
decided to replace the three main power sup- 
ply electrolytic capacitors. The Scott power 
supply is built in a very orderly and substan- 
tial manner and deserves careful repair. The 
AW-23 uses three large, topside capacitors 
in the power supply. I retained two of the 
large cans and stuffed new 30 uf capacitors 
in each. The third capacitor had been re- 
placed with a non-original smaller can and I 
opted to replace this with an enclosure made 
of gray plastic pipe with a plastic screw fit- 
ting at the chassis end and flat cap on the 
upper end. These capacitors retained the ap- 
pearance and wiring of the original setup. 

In the next issue I'll describe repair of 
the dial, tuning meter, speaker and align- 
ment of the variable bandwidth IF, and re- 
port on the set’s performance. 
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Checking Out a Long Wire Antenna 


By Dick Parks 
few years back I rigged a long wire 
Anes out to a tree at the south 
edge of my palatial estate. I used too- 
thin wire from Radio Shack, and it fell down 
after a while. I recently found some AWG 
16 stainless steel wire on eBay and have 
rigged a new long wire, again with the help 
of number one son. But now I’ve made some 
measurements that leave me a bit confused. 
My house is about 15 feet above my back 
yard, a swale leading to a pond, with a tree 
line about 200 feet away. My antenna ele- 
vation increases by 75 feet at the far end, 
and the total horizontal length of its run 
works out to about 230 feet. Its orientation 
should provide best reception from stations 
to the northwest and southeast. There are 
egg insulators at each end, with a 25-foot 
lead-in wire to my radio room. My first sur- 
prise came when I looked at the business 
end of the antenna with my oscilloscope. I 
had expected a big 60 Hz signal to my local 
ground, a copper water line that eventually 
leads to power line ground and to a ground 
rod next to the house. With no load, the 
scope showed a noisy sine wave of about 
30 volts peak-to-peak with a DC offset of 


Fig. 1: Long wire signal open-circuit. 
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-4 volts. A DC offset? Where does that 
come from? It’s easy to estmate the source 
impedance: choose a resistance to ground 
that makes the signal drop by half. That 
showed a signal source impedance of about 
120K ohms. Figure 1 shows the 30 volt no- 
load waveform. 

The signal is +10 volts at the top and 
about -20 volts at the bottom of the trace. 
With a 30K load resistance, average an- 
tenna output drops to about -1.6 volts DC. 
Does this mean I could charge a Ni-Cad cell 
with the antenna? My long wire has an 
equivalent circuit (Figure 2). 

But that can’t be the whole story. Most of 
the AC source is 60 Hz pickup, with super- 
imposed RF riding on it. And how about 
the inductance of a thin wire 70 meters 
long? It has a capacitance to ground—how 
much? The ‘net has calculators—they give 
a figure (L value) around 3134 nanohenrys 
(0.003134 millihenrys), and the capaci- 
tance to ground (C value) computes out to 
3.927e-4 microfarads (0.0003924 uF). 

When I escaped college, i had been ex- 
posed to the mathematics of transmission 
lines, so I know values of L and C aren’t 


Long Wire Antenna 


Equivalent Circuit 


Fig. 2: Long wire equivalent circuit. 
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Equivalent Circuit 


Approximate values of L and C. 


“lumped constants,” but that’s how I’ve 
showed them above. Now, what happens 
when we put a termination or load on this 
long wire? Most any coil of wire, like a 
radio input RF transformer, will kill the 60 
cycle signal but happily carry the RF cur- 
rent, so it can pass that signal easily. 

But the DC source—what is it? Does 
stainless steel wire exhibit unusual charac- 
teristics? Are there little dissimilar-metal 
areas every few feet in stainless wire? Is 
there unnoticed dirt on the egg insulators that 
allows DC from the tree to get on the far end 
of the run? Can there be DC generated by a 
tree? Lest you think there was a gremlin at 
work that day, I repeated the measurements 
on three successive days (one with rain) and 
got similar numbers, within a volt or less. 

I raised this issue with a guy I know who 
says he has a Physics Degree. He explained: 
“Consider the terrain there as a conductive 
sheet of depth “D” and volume conductivity 
‘rho’, where ‘rho’ is variable according to 
moisture and closeness to that pond. Your 
ground rod is just a probe into the conductive 
sheet, and so are the trees and other peoples’ 
ground rods and water pipes. There must be 
varying 60-Hz ground loops and stray circu- 
lating currents all over the neighborhood, 
and the tree end of your shiny antenna 1s act- 
ing as an e-field probe, so it’s picking up the 
total resultant local 60 Hz field at its end.” 
He offered the DC part of the e-field as a re- 
mainder term in a complicated equation, but 
I didn’t ask him to write it for me. 

Well, never mind the DC part of the an- 
tenna signal; how does it work as a receiving 
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antenna? Plenty fine—I have an old military 
“morale” SLR receiver in a rack, and there’s 
a Radio Shack 4-band radio for everyday use. 
To protect the radio gear from any storm-re- 
lated overload, I added an old lightning ar- 
rester near the lead-in entry plus a 600-volt, 
.01 uf paper capacitor to remove the mysteri- 
ous DC. This antenna brings in plenty of sta- 
tions to satisfy an occasional SWL guy like 
me. Maybe I’ll start keeping an old-time log 
like I did when I was a kid—wonder if 
“White’s Radio Log” 1s still being published? 

Some folks seem to think it’s static elec- 
tricity. But it just stays there. Anyone want 
to explain whether trees generate DC cur- 
rent? And if they do, how? The following, 
including photos and charts, quoted from a 
HeartMath Institute article, may provide an 
answer. | 


Tree Research 


Another part of our interconnectivity re- 
search is measuring the electrical activity of 
trees and, more generally, the ground. We 
have spent the past couple of years re- 
searching and developing reliable methods 
and equipment to measure tree potentials, 
and recently, we also began measuring 
ground potentials. 

Trees have a surprisingly complex range 
of electrical activity and rhythms (see arti- 
cle at https://www.heartmath.org/re- 
search/featured-research/#tree-record- 
ings). They clearly have circadian rhythms 
and other slower rhythms as well as other 
activity that changes faster. They are cou- 
pled in part to electrical potentials that we 
see waxing and waning with the sun and 
moon’s gravitational pull on the earth. 

We also will be conducting experiments 
to see if and how trees respond to human 
emotions, along the lines of what has been 
demonstrated with plants. 

Another rather amazing observation has 
been that some of the longer-term trends in 
tree recordings seem to respond to the ap- 
proach of earthquakes. NASA Ames scien- 
tist Friedemann Freund, with whom we are 
collaborating, has developed a theory (see 
article at https://www.heartmath.org/re- 
search/featured-research/earth-as-a- 
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Setting sensors on trees. Electrodes at- 
tached to a redwood tree. 


9-day reading. Electrical potentials of a 
redwood tree over 9 days. 


dynamic-body) that explains how rocks 
deep in the earth act as batteries when they 
are stressed by tectonic forces preceding 
earthquakes. The theory also explains how 
the electrical charge carriers that flow 
through the rocks appear to cause a re- 
sponse in the electrical activity of trees. 

Amazingly, the tree potential changes 
occur well before the earthquakes actually 
happen. It may very well be that trees will 
end up playing the role of low-cost sensors 
that can help predict when larger earth- 
quakes are about to occur. 


HeartMath Institute tree sensor. High reso- 
lution data acquisition equipment used for 
monitoring trees. 
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105-day activity report of electrical poten- 
tials of a redwood tree. 


With additional funding, we hope to be 
able to expand this line of research and set 
up a network of tree-monitoring sites and 
create a website that provides the public 
with live data from a grove of redwood 
tress with which they can try to interact en- 
ergetically anytime they like. 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


The Other TK-45 


preparing to release a new studio TV 

camera as a replacement for its very 
successful model TK-44. Following its tra- 
ditional model numbering convention, it 
was natural that this new camera would be 
the TK-45. Announcements were printed 
and distributed proclaiming the features of 
the new TK-45. Then someone with a long 
memory (likely Lytle Hoover, Domestic 
Market Research Administrator) pointed 
out that “TK-45” had already been used for 
an RCA camera—in 1956. 

RCA’s first full production color TV 
camera, the TK-41, had been introduced in 
1954. It was a 310-pound behemoth almost 
4' long, which used three 3" diameter Image 
Orthicon (IO) pickup tubes. The IO was a 
well-proven tube type, having been used in 
RCA’s monochrome studio cameras for 
eight years. It was sensitive and had decent 
resolution, but was large, complicated to op- 
erate and expensive to produce. 

In the late 1940s, RCA’s tube research 


I: 1973, RCA’s Broadcast Division was 


| eee 3" 10 (TK-41) 


0 5 10 15 20 
Comparison of IO and Vidicon tubes. 


had developed a much smaller and vastly 
simpler type of television pickup tube 
which they named “Videcon.” It quickly 
became the preferred type for monochrome 
industrial and surveillance television where 
size and cost were important factors. But 
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1" Vidicon 


vidicons (the spelling changed early in the 
’50s) were 2 to 10 times less sensitive than 
IOs, and tended to retain an image for a 
fraction of a second after it changed (“lag”). 
This made it much less suitable for color 
video, where the image had to be split into 
its red, green, and blue components, with 
consequent loss of brightness available to 
the pickup tubes. 

To broaden its color TV camera line, 
RCA developed a telecine camera which 
could convert motion pictures and slides 
into video. Since film projectors have lots 
of available light, the less-sensitive vidicon 
tube was chosen for its smaller size and 
ease of setup. This became the model TK- 
26 in late 1954. The color processing elec- 
tronics of the TK-41 were adapted for it 
with few changes, simplifying installation 
and operation. 

The success of this design prompted RCA 
Labs to try adapting the TK-26 optical sys- 
tem for use in a studio camera. This in- 
cluded the servomotor-driven neutral den- 
sity disk which eliminated 
the need for a variable iris in 
the lenses. The simpler 
scanning electronics and 
fewer power supplies re- 
quired by the vidicons (in 
this case, the 1" diameter 
type 7038) resulted in a 
camera head much smaller 
than the bulky TK-41. The 
TK-45 production camera 
weighed only (!) 200 lbs., 
and was barely larger than 
the monochrome TK-11 
camera. Catalog photos suggest that the TK- 
45 used a TK-11 viewfinder, though proba- 
bly none was installed with a viewfinder. 

The reason the TK-45 was typically in- 
stalled without a viewfinder was that it was 
designed for the medical market, specifi- 


TK-45) 


we; 
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Size Comparison of 1956 RCA Color TV Cameras 


TK-41 
to 16 at the front 


TK-11 97-1/2 inches 


*less lenses and viewfinder 


cally to be a “surgical color camera.” As 
such, it was often suspended from the ceil- 
ing of hospital operating rooms, pointing 
down, via a mirror, through the round sur- 
gical illuminator. These illuminators put 
out the 1500-2500 foot-candles of light that 
surgeons require to fully reveal deep body 
cavities, and which allowed the vidicon 
camera to perform well. In addition, optical 
adaptors were made to allow the TK-45 to 
peer into ordinary microscopes, opening up 
the field of color video microscopy. 

Sales were meager, as it turned out. Ed Re- 
itan’s documentation of color television cam- 
era sales identified only six, though at least 
one other source puts the total at eight to ten. 

The first sale was for Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, where three TK-45s were 
installed in 1956. They were part of a large 


TK-45 in surgery. 
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44 inches (tapering | 21 inches | 14-1/2 inches 
) 


14-1/2 inches 
14 inches 


installation for medical edu- 
cation and demonstration that 
also included three TK-41s 
and a TK-26 film system. 
One TK-45 was mounted in a 
surgery unit, another was 
dedicated to microscopy (on 
a “somewhat portable” 
wheeled cart), and the third 
was in the autopsy room with 
remote control of its position, orientation 
and lens selection. 

The second installation was in a mobile 
van for pharmaceutical maker Smith Kline 
& French, making its debut in September 
1956. The creation of this mobile medical 
television training van was something of a 
coup for RCA, since SK&F had been using 
the CBS field-sequential color system for 
several years in an earlier version of the van. 
RCA marketing literature made a point of 
emphasizing their “compatible color” sys- 
tem, which had prevailed at the FCC over 
the CBS approach for broadcast television. 

The Strategic Air Command headquar- 
ters, at Offutt Air Force Base in Nebraska, 
bought a TK-45 (plus 4 TK-41s and a TK- 
26) in 1957 for its briefing center. As with 
the surgical cameras, it was mounted on the 
ceiling, in this case at the Weather Briefing 
Room, to televise the table-sized weather 
maps and charts. Several 500-watt theatrical 
lights provided the necessary illumination. 

Finally, in 1958, a TK-45 was installed at 
the University of Michigan Medical School 
(continued on page 42) 


T'K-45 microscopy cart. 
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John Rollins Memorial DX Contest Announcement 


and Other Ramblings 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 

I hope everyone is enjoying the AWA 
“On Air” events. As I write this, we are be- 
tween Week | and 2 for the AWA Bruce 
Kelley QSO Party. I had a fantastic time 
working the first weekend of this two- 
weekend event and look forward to operat- 
ing the second weekend. Conditions here 
on the East Coast seemed good and my 
trusty old original 1929 TNT did a good job 
for me on 80 meters. Hopefully next year, I 
will have built a Hartley for 40 meters since 
it would be good to work 40 meters during 
the day. 80M is dead as a doornail during 
the day! 

As you are reading this, you likely will 
have the Linc Cundall Memorial CW Con- 
test and the AM QSO Party in the history 
book. Hopefully you enjoyed all these 
events as much as I did. The results for all 
the events will be posted on the AWA web- 
site and also listed in the Journal after I get 
the results from the Event Coordinators. 


Speaking of Event Coordinators, I want to 
thank them for helping making all these 
events possible. 

I would like to thank Ray Osterwald, 
NODMS of Electric Radio for publishing 
my short summaries of our “On Air” 
events. This will certainly get the word out 
to those who are not AWA members. 

Looking ahead, thoughts are being gath- 
ered for the Amateur Radio portion of the 
AWA Convention in August. We had a great 
turnout at the Amateur Radio forum last year 
and want to build on that momentum. 

Now get ready for the John Rollins 
Memorial DX Contest coming up on March 
13th and 14th as well as March 16th and 
17th. The gear for this event is prior to 
1960, so it’s easy to acquire. No excuses 
for not being on having fun during this 
event! If you don’t have vintage gear, you 
can still operate modern gear, but without 
the multiplier advantage. 


Event details for John Rollins Memorial DX Contest 


By Jerry Reine, W1ZB, Event Coordinator 


2019 Contest Details 

This contest is designed to promote long 
distant QSOs with stations using transmitters 
and receivers manufactured or designed be- 
fore 1960. Any radio amateur station may be 
worked by an AWA station operating in this 
event. All participating stations must submit 
logs to be eligible for an award and are en- 
couraged to send shack photos showing their 
vintage station. Plaques will be awarded to 
the top scoring stations. Special mention will 
be for the longest distant QSO made in the 
event. There is a scoring limit of one contact 
per station per band. Typical equipment used 
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in previous contests includes Hallicrafters 
HT-37 and SX-111, Drake 2B and Johnson 
Navigator, Collins S-1 Line, Eico 720 and 
Hammarlund HQ-129, Homebrew 6L6 and 
RME 69, and ARC-5 XMTR and BC348. 
Just about all homebrew tube gear qualifies if 
the tubes were available prior to 1960. You 
can also use modern (post-1960) gear, but 
your score will be lower. 

Dates: Wed. Mar 13 @ 2300 GMT to 
Thu. Mar 14, 2019 @ 2300 GMT and Sat. 
Mar 16 @ 2300 GMT to Sun. Mar 17, 2019 
@ 2300 GMT. 
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Bands: 40 and 20 Meters 

Objective: Contact the greatest number 
of AWA members or participating stations 
using pre-1960 design gear. Frequencies: 
7100-7125 kHz and 14040-14060. When 
calling use “AWA AWA de N2BE” for ex- 
ample. On contact, exchange signal reports, 
the year of your equipment such as “TX59” 
for a 1959 transmitter and “RX59” for a 
1959 receiver. Send “MOD” for modern 
gear (1960 or later). Finally, send your 
Input Power such as “SOW,” and your name 
and State, Province or Country. 

Scoring: Each contact is calculated by 
multiplying the Equipment Multiplier by 
the Power Multiplier. The scoring multipli- 
ers apply to the equipment you are using 
during a QSO, not the equipment of the 
other station you contact. 

Equipment Multipliers: OT TX and OT 
RX 3 points, OT TX or RX 2 points, MOD 
TX and MOD RX | point. 


TELEVISION, continued from page 40 


in Ann Arbor, along with a TK-41 and a 
TK-26, to expand and colorize their exist- 
ing television plant. Once again, the °45 
was ceiling mounted, with full remote con- 
trol, “to be as inconspicuous as possible” in 
televising surgical procedures. 

The destination of any other TK-45s is 
not definitively known. Lytle Hoover re- 
ported that one was used in 1959-60 in 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry 
as a demonstration of color TV, but it 
seems unlikely that would have been a pur- 
chase. Jay Ballard remembers that another 
TK-45 was pressed into service as a 
telecine at WGBY, a public broadcasting 
station in Springfield, Massachusetts. How- 
ever, since WGBY first signed on in 1971, 
a 1956-era camera would almost certainly 
have been previously owned. 

Apparently none of the 3-vidicon TK- 45 
cameras has survived, and even data about 
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Power Multiplier: 0—25 Watts Input 4 
points, 25-75 Watts Input 3 points, 75—150 
Watts Input 2 points, over 150 Watts Input 
1 point. Thus your points per contact can 
range from 12 points (OT RX and OT TX 
running 20 watts in) to 1 point (MOD RX 
and MOD TX running 200 Watts). Simple, 
right! 

Logs: Please submit a log even if you 
only have a handful of contacts. If you are 
working a non-member, please be courte- 
ous and help them with the scoring if they 
show interest. We need more participants 
and the best way is by being helpful. Log 
sheets are available on the website. We 
need them by April 10 in order to meet the 
deadline for the Journal. Send your logs to 
me at W1ZB@comcast.net or mail them to 
Jerry Reine, 5 Tobey Lane, Andover, MA 
01810. 

73, and have fun in the event. 

Jerry Reine 


this model 1s scarce. Perhaps they had dis- 
appeared as early as 1973, when the adver- 
tising and marketing people at RCA had to 
scramble to rename their new 3-Plumbicon 
camera. That camera—the TK-45A—was 
pretty successful, and I doubt it will be lost 
to human memory anytime soon. 

Thanks for help with this article go to 
Chuck Pharis, whose copy of the TK-45 In- 
struction Book may be one of two still ex- 
isting, to Jay Ballard for his deep knowledge 
and extensive library of RCA literature, to 
Lytle Hoover’s voluminous collection at 
RCA TV Equipment Archive, to Tom 
Sprague at the Museum of Broadcast Tech- 
nology, and to Brian Summers at the Virtual 
Museum of the Broadcast TV Camera. 

If you liked this article, or hated it, or 
want to talk about anything old-TV related, 
please email me at _ television@ 
tv-boxes.com. 
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AWA 2018 Convention Awards Report 


Photos by Richard Ransley and William Zukowski 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


hese awards are presented during the 

annual banquet. Nominations for the 
first seven awards listed below are solicited 
from the AWA membership at large and 
each winner is selected by a vote of the 
AWA Board of Trustees. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preserva- 
tion recognizes the acquisition, preserva- 
tion and documentation of an outstanding 
collection of electronic communication ar- 
tifacts. Nominated by Brian Harrison 
KNAR, the Houck Award for Preservation 
was awarded to Pete Varounis, NL7XM for 
his research, maintenance, resource work 
and preservation of amateur radio history 
through his collection of QSL cards and 
Call Books. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documen- 
tation recognizes quality original research 
and writing on the history or evolution of 
electronic. communication technology in a 
published book, several articles in the AWA 
Review or AWA Journal or other publically 
available periodical or long-running web- 
site. Nominated by Bill Burns, The Houck 
Award for Documentation was awarded to 
David Hochfelder for his book The Tele- 
graph in America, published in 2012. 


At the banquet, Bill Burns announces that 
David Hochfelder has been awarded the 
Houck Award for Documentation. 
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The Bruce Kelley-OTB Journal Award 
is given to the individual who published an 
article in the AWA Journal judged to be the 
most original, historical presentation of the 
award year. Nominated by David Kaiser, 
the award was presented to Eileen Bisha for 
her article Unmasked: Women’s Role in the 
Telegraph Industry in the Spring, 2018 
AWA Journal. 

The J. Albert Moore Award, named in 
honor of a major contributor to the Antique 
Radio Club of America, recognizes original 
writing in the dWA Journal on trou- 
bleshooting, restoration techniques, perfor- 
mance evaluation, and identification tech- 
niques. Nominated by David Kaiser, the 
award was presented to Dan Merz for his 
article Restoration of a Grebe RORH Au- 
dion Control Cabinet Detector in the Au- 
tumn 2017, AWA Journal. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in 
remembrance of collector-writer Gerald F.J. 
Tyne, for contributions to preserving or doc- 
umenting the history of tube technology by 
an individual or group. The writing is nom- 
inally tube-related, but does not exclude 
documentation of early solid-state devices 
on their relationship to tube technology. 


ia 


Eileen Bisha receives the Bruce Kelley-OTB 


Journal Award from Bob Hobday. 
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Nominated by Ludwell Sibley, the award 
was presented to Daniel Stocks for his book 
The M-Type Carcinotron published this 
year as the Tube Collectors Association 
Special Publication 26. 

The Taylor Award is given in memory 
of John P. Taylor, TV developer at RCA 
and Editor of the RCA Broadcast News, for 
documentation or preservation of the his- 
tory of television technology. Nominated 
by Felicia Kreuzer, the award was pre- 
sented to Jack Poppele, June Poppele and 
Virginia Endres for the preservation of the 
history of television technology at WOR. 

The Robert Murray Award, a new award 
this year, is awarded in honor of Robert Mur- 
ray, long ttme AWA Review Editor Emeritus, 
for excellence in writing in the AWA Review. 
Nominated by Eric Wenaas and Joe Knight, 
the award was presented to Bart Lee for his 
article The Wireless News. 

AWA Leadership Awards and Honors 


& 


from Tom Peterson. 


June Poppele receives the Taylor Award from 
Bob Hobday on behalf of herself; her father 
Jack Poppele, and her sister Ginny Endres. 


aa 


Eileen Bisha receives the Director’s Award 


are presented, as appropriate, by AWA 
Management to recognize the recipient’s 
contribution to the success of AWA and/or 
their distinguished service on behalf of 
AWA. 

The AWA Director’s Award was pre- 
sented to Eileen Bisha for her contribution 
of many years of service to AWA. 


David Kaiser receives the Peck Award 
from Bob Hobday. 


® 
Mike Migliaccio receives the Deputy Direc- 
tor’s Award from Bob Hobday. 


At the banquet, Eric Wenaas announces the 
new Robert Murray Award to be presented 
to Bart Lee. 
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The AWA Deputy Director’s Award was 
presented to Michael Migliaccio for his 
dedication and contributions to AWA. 

The Max Bodmer Award is presented in 
recognition of creation of works that sup- 
port future scholarship in the field of elec- 
tronic communication history. Nominated 
by Robert Hobday, the award was pre- 
sented to James Stitzinger for his work on 
research and preservation of Collins Radio 
history and the Voice of America. 

The Peckham Award is presented to 


memorialize the passing of Lauren Peck- 
ham, AWA’s third president, and his many 
years of service to AWA. The award was 
presented to David Kaiser for his continued 
dedication and contributions to AWA. 

The AWA Curator’s Award was pre- 
sented to Tom Bavis for his dedicated ser- 
vice to the AWA Museum, and his creating 
artifact signage. 

The AWA Museum Award was pre- 
sented to Richard LeVeque for all his ded- 
icated service to the AWA Museum. 


Winners of the Amateur Radio Events: 

Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party — Paul Kent, KOPK 
Line Cindall CW Contest — John Bogath, N2BE 
AM QSO Party — Dewey Jones, W8KJ 
John Rollins DX Contest — Harold Borchers, KBOROB 


soa 


Co nte st Wi n n e rs Photos by Richard Ransley and William Zukowski 


As always, this year’s contest room contained more fascinating entries than we could possibly 
do justice to on these pages. However, here is a group of contest winners that caught the pho- 


tographers’ eyes as they toured the exhibits. 


P THE POWER PENTODE It 
STATES THROUGH 1931 


“| RARPIEO. Wwe 
X WELLIAMS 
GSE ay ge 


Bob Millard won the Ralph Williams Dis- 
play Award and a Blue Ribbon in the 
“Tubes” category for his Evolution of the 
Power Pentode in the United States 
Through 1931 display. 
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Eric Wenaas won Best of Show, People’s 
Choice Award and a Blue Ribbon in “Spark 
Transmitters—Original or Restored Origi- 


nal” for his 1904 Chomeau Wireless 
Demonstration Set display. 
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Model TS-10 and Geoffrey Bourne’s Transvision 7" Kit shared a three-way tie for First in the 
“Television—Electronic” category. 


SENS 


Se 
Mitecti present: 


Richard DuPree won a Blue Ribbon in 
“Transistor Radios—Lunchbox Portables 


and Table Radios” for his Hitachi KS- 
1700A. 


Top honors in “Documentation Spark Era” 
went to Jim and Felicia Kreuzer for their 
Federal Poulson Key display. 
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Sec ecard ata 


June Poppele and Ginny Endres took first 
place in the “Television—Mechanical” cate- 
gory for their Jenkins First Scanning Disk 
Television Model 201 1926. 


Ss 
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Robert Pisces Oriole Model 5 won the 
Blue Ribbon in “First Use of a Material or 
Fabrication Process.” 
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David and Julie Bart won a Blue Ribbon in 
“International Radio—Pre-1945” for their 
First Christmas Speech King George V 1932 
display. 


Geoffrey Bourne took the Blue in “Com- 
mercially Produced Vacuum Tube Amateur 
Equipment” with his Patterson PR-16C. 


PANEER 
YO 
SL ree 
RECEIVERS 


First in “1920s Superhet Receivers” went to 
Stu Mount for his Western Electric 4B with 
Loop and Battery Box. 
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Robert Lozier won the Blue in “Regenera- The Blue Ribbon in “Early Diodes, Rectifiers 
tive and Super Regenerative Receivers” for and Transistors up to 1960” went to Fred Pe- 
his Svenska M55 display. ters for his General Electric Model 678. 


Richard Modafferi took First in “Early Solid 
State HiFi” for his McIntosh MR-77 Tuner. 


The Blue Ribbon in the “Novelty Radio— 
Transistor” category went to Dana Fuellhart 
for her Locomotive Radio display. 


Richard DuPree won a Blue Ribbon in 


“Radios of the Decades—1950s” for his Richard Moddafferi’s RCA WR-51A Stereo 
Stromberg-Carlson Model C-1. Generator took First in “Test Equipment.” 
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seminar Snapshots 2018 


Photos by Richard Ransley and William Zukowski 


ss 


Joe Knight presenting “First Vacuum Tubes.” Bill Burns answers questions after his pre- 
sentation “The First Underwater Cables.” 


i s 


Joel Kosoff demonstrating during his presenta- | Eric Wenaas presented “Did Mahlon Loomis 
tion “A Spark Transmitter Demonstration.” Really Invent Radio in 1866?” 


Robert Lozier presenting “RCA Prototype Criss Onan answers Richard Neidich’s 
Restoration.” questions after his presentation “Collins 
Audio Cart Conquest.” 
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Annual Convention Candids 


Photos by Richard Ransley and William Zukowski 


EOE 


ETS 


Antique Wireless Association 
2018 Annual Convention 


Collins Militery HE Communication from 
1985 tp the late 705 


Chris Hausler and Lynn Bisha converse Bob Hobday speaks at the Collins Collec- 
during a break. tors Association (CCA) presentation. 


A perfect flea market day, as Westinghouse, Ron Roach and Tom Peterson share a con- 
Emerson, Arcturus and more await new _ versation at the Banquet. 
homes. 


a RITINN 
Geoffrey Bourne announces the Contest A Radiola 26 at the Auction Preview. It sold 
Award winners at the Banquet. for $200. 
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2018 Old Equipment Contest Winners — 


Category 1: Complete Spark Transmitters 
A. Original or Restored Original 
1st. Eric Wenaas 
1904 Chomeau Wireless 
Demonstration Set 
B. Replica 
No Entries 


Category 2: Spark Transmitter Parts and 
Accessories 
18st Dennis Murphy 
RCA Oscillation Coil Military Tube 
Display 


Category 3: Spark Station Receivers and 
Other Components 
1st. Steve Wallace 
Clapp Eastham Dual Audion Receiver 
2nd Alan Larson 
Deforest RJ-4 Display 


Category 4: Documentation Spark Era 
1st. Jim And Felicia Kreuzer 
Federal Poulson Key Display 


Category 5: First of a Kind Technology 
A. First Use of a Circuit or Principle 
1st Richard Brewster 
Westinghouse 1929 TV Display 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 
James Millen BYPCO Radio Display 
B. First Use of Parts or Materials 
No Entries 
C. First Use of a Manufacturing Technique 
No Entries 


Category 6: First of a Kind in Design 
A. First Use of a Cabinet Design or Style 
No Entries 
B. First Use of a Material or Fabrication 
Process 
1st. Robert Lozier 
Oriole Model 5 
C. First Radio Designed for a Particular 
Application 
1st. Merrill Bancroft 
Auto Indicator Pocket Radio 
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Contest Themes: “Spark” and “Firsts” 


Category 7: First of a Kind for You 
No Entries 


Category 8: Passive Receivers 
1st. Merrill Bancroft 
Cleveland KBA Waves to You 
2nd Gary Alley 
Blairco Model 4 


Category 9: 1920s Regenerative and Super 
Regenerative Receivers 
1st’ Robert Lozier 
Svenska M55 Display 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Kennedy Model 281 
3rd Gary Alley 
F. B. Hoyt Perfect “H” 


Category 10: 1920s TRF, Reflex and 
Neutrodyne Receivers 
1st’. Robert Lozier 
Oriole Model 71, 100 and Cascade 
Radio Display 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Picard Ames DCR and DCA 
3rd David Kaiser 
Stromberg-Carlson Model 523 and 
403 AA 


Category 11: 1920s Superhet Receivers 
1st’. Stu Mount 
Western Electric 4B with Loop and 
Battery Box 


Category 12: Cathedrals and Tombstones 
of the 1930s and 1940s 
No Entries 


Category 13: Radios of the Decades 
A. 1930s 

No Entries 
B. 1940s 

No Entries 
C°1950s 

1st. Richard DuPree 

Stromberg-Carlson Model C1 

D. 1960s up to 1968 

No Entries 
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Category 14: Transistor Radios 
A. Shirt Pocket Radios 
No Entries 
B. Lunchbox Portables and Table Radios 
1st Richard DuPree 
Hitachi KS-1700 H 
2nd David Kaiser 
Heathkit XR-1L 
3"d Tom Lewis 
GE Model P808J 
C. Complex Multi Band Radios and Direction 
Finders 
1st. Fred Peters 
Sony Model TR-717Y 


Category 15: High Fidelity 
A. Pre-WW2 HiFi Receivers and Equipment 
1st’ Lowell Ling 
RCA AP-730 Amplifier 
B. Classic Tube HiFi 1946-1968 
1st. Lowell Ling 
McIntosh 50W2 Amp and C& Pre-amp 
2nd David Kaiser 
Heathkit W4-AM Amp and WA-P2 
Preamp 
C. Early Solid State HiFi 
1st’ Richard Modafferi 
McIntosh MR-77 Tuner Display 


Category 16: Speakers and Headphones 
A. Horn Speakers 
1st’ Merrill Bancroft 
Baldwin Master Claraphone 
2nd Geoffrey Bourne 
Small Wood Horn Speaker 
B. Pin or Armature Cone Speakers 
No Entries 
C. Dynamic Speakers 
No Entries 
D. Headphones 
1st Gary Alley 
Stromberg-Carlson 2A Headphone 


Category 17: Test Equipment 
1st’ Richard Moddafferi 
RCA WR-S51A Stereo Generator 


Category 18: Tubes and Semiconductors 
A. Tubes 
1st’ Bob Millard 
Evolution of the Power Pentode 
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B. Early Diodes, Rectifiers and Transistors up 
to 1960 
1st. Fred Peters 
General Electric Model 678 
C. Later Transistors and Semiconductors 
No Entries 


Category 19: Television 
A. Mechanical 
1st June Poppele and Ginny Endres 
Jenkins Model 201 1926 Scanning 
Disk TV 
B. Electronic 
1st’ David Kaiser 
Stromberg-Carlson Model TS-10 
1st. Geoffrey Bourne 
Transvision 7" Kit 
1st. Floyd Jury 
RCA Camera and Image Tube Display 


Category 20: International Radio 
A. Pre-1945 
1st’ David And Julia Bart 
First Christmas Speech King George 
V 1932 Ephemera 
B. Post-1945 
1st’ Dave Snellman 
Braun Model T-1000 


Category 21: Novelty Radio 
A. Tube 
No Entries 
B. Transistor 
1st. Dana Fuellhart 
Iron Horse Locomotive Radio 


Category 22: Electronic Transmitters and 
Receivers 
A. Home Brew 
No Entries 
B. Commercially Produced Vacuum Tube 
Amateur Equipment 
1st’ Geoffrey Bourne 
Patterson PR-16C 
C. Home Brew Solid State Amateur Equip- 
ment including Hybrid 
No Entries 
D. Commercially Produced Solid State Ama- 
teur Equipment up to 1968 
No Entries 


LEER 
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Category 23: Station Accessories 
No Entries 


Category 24: Restoration of Appearance 
1st’ Robert Lozier 
Oriole Radio Display 


Category 25: Restoration of Operation 
No Entries 


Category 26: New or Rebuilt 
No Entries 


Category 27: Open 
1st’ Merrill Bancroft 
WW1 Radio Diaries 
2nd Tom Lewis 
Homebrew Morse Code Sounder 
3rd Roy Wildermuth 
Phillips Shortwave Beer Can 


Category 28: Military 
A. Pre-WW2 
1st’ Jim and Felicia Kreuzer 
Dirigible and Navy Receivers CN- 
113 and NN-115 
B. WW2 
1st. Roy Wildermuth 
I-56-K test set 
C. Korea 
Ist’ Geoffrey Bourne 
AN/GRR-5 Receiver 
D. Vietnam 
1st’. Roy Wildermuth 
General Instruments AN/URR-44 
Receiver 


RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY AWARD 


Bob Millard 
Evolution of the Power Pentode 


BEST OF SHOW 


Eric Wenaas 
1904 Chomeau Wireless Demonstration Set 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE AWARD 


Eric Wenaas 
1904 Chomeau Wireless Demonstration Set 


ELLE CRAFTSMAN AWARD 


Not Given 


MATLACK TRANSMITTER AWARD 


Not Given 


JUDGES 


Robert Lozier Eric Wenass 
Chris Bacon Geoffrey Bourne 
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©ERIC P. WENAAS 


WESTINGHOUSE TYPE AA TWO-STAGE 
AUDIO AMPLIFIER (c. 1920) 


n extremely rare Type AA two- 
A stage amplifier manufactured by 

Westinghouse circa 1920 was auc- 
tioned on eBay in early 2018 (see Figure 1). 
This auction raised a number of unanswered 
questions by interested antique radio afi- 
cionados, many of which were expressed on 
the AntiqueRadios.com website.! The many 
comments are insightful, entertaining, and 
certainly worth reading. I was particularly 
impressed by this comment: “This AA’s 
newly-revealed existence could open up a 
new line of inquiry into Westinghouse’s 
1919-1920 plans for broadcast receiving 
equipment.” That is exactly what I thought 
before I placed a bid and won the auction. 
After examining the amplifier in some de- 
tail, it became clear that, while the amplifier 
was Closely related to the RA/DA sets man- 
ufactured by Westinghouse for sale to the 
public beginning in late 1920 for broadcast 
reception, there were significant differences 


that indicated it was not designed for the 
RA/DA sets. After pondering on the origin 
of this set for several months, I discovered 
the genesis of this apparatus—but only after 
re-reading my Radiola book.” What follows 
is the story of this very rare Westinghouse 
Type AA two-stage amplifier. 


Nameplate Evidence 


The nameplate, when it exists, is gener- 
ally the starting point for determining the 
genesis of unknown antique radio appara- 
tus. The nameplate for this set, shown in 
Figure 2, contains the following informa- 
tion: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of 
Pittsburgh, audio frequency amplifier, two 
stage, Type AA, Style 307207, Serial No. 
328, and date (12-23-20). The Type AA 
designation is key to determining the gene- 
sis of this set. Westinghouse introduced the 
double-letter “Type” system in late 1920 for 
broadcast radio equipment after the com- 
pany made a decision to create a 
broadcast radio market by erect- 
ing radio stations and manufac- 
turing a line of broadcast receiv- 
ing equipment for sale to the 
public. As stated in Radiola,? the 
first letter was generally R, D, A, 
C, L, P, or I, which identified the 
equipment as being a receiver, 
detector, amplifier, coil, loud- 
speaker, protector (for an an- 
tenna), or insulator (for an an- 
tenna) respectively. 

The second letter was assigned 


Fig. 1, Left: Front panel of the Westinghouse audio fre- 
quency amplifier Type AA. Fig. 2, Right: Nameplate on the 
front panel of the Type AA amplifier with serial number 328, 
which indicates it was manufactured and distributed by 
Westinghouse. 


AUTHOR'S EMAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 
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alphabetically and in chronological order, 
although there were often unexplained 
gaps. For instance type RA was the first re- 
ceiver with a nameplate date of (11-30-20), 
Type DA was the first detector/amplifier 
with a nameplate date of (11-30-20), and 
this AA with a date of (12-23-20) would 
have been the first amplifier in the ampli- 
fier sequence. I speculated in Radiola that 
there must have been a Type AA and prob- 
ably a Type AB amplifier, although I had 


a al 


8 


i. ae aS a 


70 60 0% 
Fig. 3: The AA amplifier (left) is similar to 
the Westinghouse Type DA detector/ampli- 
fier (right), but it is distinctly different in its 
cabinet dimensions, and the location of the 
binding posts are along the bottom of the 
front panel rather than protruding from the 
rear of the cabinet like the RA and DA units. 


ee coma 
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Fig. 4: In contrast to the DA, the chassis of the 
AA amplifier is supported by the base of the 
cabinet, which is not attached to the sides and 
rear of the wood cabinet like the RA and DA. 
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never found any reference to Westing- 
house amplifiers with either of these Type 
designations. So, it was logical to assume 
that this type AA amplifier was somehow 
connected to the RA and DA sets, particu- 
larly because the “look and feel” of the 
Type AA amplifier is so similar to the 
Type DA detector/amplifier. Westing- 
house documents published before the 
company joined the RCA radio group in 
mid-1921 indicated that Westinghouse had 
planned to introduce a two-stage amplifier 
in 1921, and I first believed that this set 
was that amplifier.4 Perhaps the AA am- 
plifier was to be used with the RA tuner 
and the DB crystal detector. 


Physical Evidence 


When the AA amplifier is placed next to 
the DA detector/amplifier, as it is in Figure 
3, it is apparent that while the general ap- 
pearance is similar, the details are quite dif- 
ferent. While the cabinet lid and the tele- 
phone jacks are essentially identical, the 
knobs, binding posts, and dimensions of the 
cabinet are not. The six knobs on the bind- 
ing posts along the bottom of the AA am- 
plifier are unlike anything used on the RA 


Fig. 5: The general layout of the interior of 
the AA amplifier is very similar to the inte- 
rior of the DA detector/amplifier (not 
shown). 
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or DA, and they are mounted on the front 
panel rather than protruding through the 
rear of the cabinet like they are on the RA 
and DA sets. The dimensions of the DA 
cabinet are 914" high, 6'4" wide, and 8" 
deep, while the dimension of the AA cabi- 
net are 11%" high, 5'%" wide, and « 9/4" 
deep. Thus, the AA cabinet is both taller 
and deeper than the RA and DA cabinets. 
The bottom of AA cabinet actually supports 
the chassis rather than being an integral part 
of the wood cabinet (see Figs. 4 and 5), 
whereas the bottoms of the cabinets for the 
RA and DA sets are fastened directly to the 
upper part of the wood cabinets. The inte- 
rior of AA (see Fig. 6) has the same general 
layout as the DA (see Fig. 7), but the trans- 


Fig. 6: The audio transformers and filament 
rheostats in the AA amplifier shown here 
are of a different make from those in the DA 


(see Fig. 7), even though both sets used the 


same Moorhead tube types. 


Fig. 7: The audio transformers and filament 
rheostats in the DA shown here are of a dif- 
ferent make from those in the AA (see Fig. 
6), even though both sets used the same 
Moorhead tube types. 
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formers and filament rheostats are clearly 
different, even though both sets were de- 
signed for the same Moorhead tube type. 
The RA/DA and AA sets, which were 
manufactured at the same time, are so simi- 
lar that they must have had a similar genesis. 
The two sets also have the same “Type” 
components, but many of the components 
with the same function are of a different 
manufacture,° so it is unlikely that they were 
made on the same production line. Yet, both 
nameplates have the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. name followed by 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which suggests they were 
manufactured at the same location. 


The Genesis of the Type AA Two 
Stage Amplifier is Revealed 


While flipping through the pages of Ra- 
diola looking for a clue to pinpoint the gen- 
esis of the Type AA set, I suddenly came 
across the BA receiver on page 132, where 
I noticed that the knobs on the binding posts 
located at the bottom right quadrant of the 
set were identical to the same unusual 
knobs on the binding posts of the AA am- 
plifier. With great haste, I retrieved a docu- 
ment describing the DB receiver that I had 
found many years ago in the George Clark 
Radioana collection and found that it re- 
ferred to a companion two-stage amplifier, 
although it gave no Type designation. The 
dimensions of the DB set in the document 
were listed, and I found that the height and 
depth of the type DB receiver and AA am- 
plifier were identical. I also found all the di- 
mensions of the two stage amplifier listed 
in this document were identical to the Type 
AA. A photo of the Type AA amplifier is 
positioned adjacent to a photo of the DB re- 
ceiver in Fig. 8; clearly there is a match. 
The most obvious difference on the panels 
of the two sets is the long pointer on the 
knobs of the Type AA set, which does not 
appear on the knobs of the DB receiver. It 
turns out the photo of the DB receiver that 
accompanied the document referenced 
above does indeed have the same knob with 
the long pointers (see Fig. 9). Clearly, there 
were different versions of the DB. 

One loose end still remains. Why did the 
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Fig. 8: The AA amplifier and DB receiver have 
the same cabinet dimensions (i.e., height and 
depth), the binding post knobs are the same, and 
the pair of binding posts used to connect the two 
sets together line up on the panels opposite to 
each other with the same labeling (AF AMPL.); 
clearly the AA amplifier was made as an adjunct 


to the DB receiver. 


DA and AA use compo- 
nents of different manu- 
facture for the same func- 
tion (e.g., the audio trans- 
formers and rheostats, 
which were used for the 
same Moorhead tube 
type)? The answer is that 
the two sets were manu- 
factured at different loca- 
tions. The early DA was 
manufactured in East 


<b 


Fig. 9: The knobs with metal pointers 
used for the filament rheostats on the 
AA amplifier match the knob with a 
pointer on this earlier version of the 
DB receiver appearing in an RCA 
document dated January 14, 1921, 
entitled “Medium Wave Heterodyne 


Receiver—Type ‘RB.’” 


’ HETERODYNE RADIO RECEIVER 


STYLE N& 307191 TYPER B 
SERIAL Ne 306 


THIS HETERODYNE 


- RADIO RECEIVER IS THE PRO- . 
PERTY OF THE WESTINGHOUSE , 

™ ELECTRIC & MFG.CO. EAST ' 

" PITTSBURGH. PA.U.S.A. ITIS 


LEASED AND LICENSED FOR 


. LIMITED USE BY THE ORIGINAL | 


LESSEE ONLY FESSENOEN U S. 


_ PATENTSNOS. 1.050.441AND 
1050.728. POSSESSION SuB- 
JECT TO RECOVERY BY THE 


LESSOR UPON VIOLATION OF 


. TERMS OF LEASE. 


J. Works. They were leased 
to the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. In ad- 
dition, a few of these units 
were later used by West- 
inghouse to communicate 
with the various Westing- 
house radio stations direct 
from East Pittsburgh. The 
unit was not sold to the 
public. Similar models of 


Pittsburgh, but despite 
“East Pittsburgh, Pa.” on 
the DB nameplate (see 
Fig. 10), the DB was man- 
ufactured in Newark, 
NJ—and almost surely 
the AA amplifier was 
manufactured there as 
well. It is likely that many 
of the components in the 
AA amplifier match the 
components in the type 
RB receiver. The follow- 
ing paragraph taken from 
Westinghouse Centennial, 1886-1986 docu- 
ments the location of manufacture of the DB 
receiver: 

“The RB model, a unit under development 
in 1919, was a long range Westinghouse re- 
ceiver using the Fessenden Heterodyne 
patent which was acquired by Westinghouse. 
Over 300 units were built at the Newark, N. 
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PAT. [-1¢-13 10-6- 14 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG CO 
EAST PITTSBURG. PA US 4 


Fig. 10: The nameplate informa- 
tion appearing on the RB re- 
ceiver suggests the set was made 
in East Pittsburgh, where the 
early RA and DA receivers were 
made, but according to the West- 
inghouse Centennial 1886-1986 
document dated 1986, it was 
manufactured in the Westing- 
house Newark, N. J. Works. 


the RB had been built for 
the U.S. Navy (SE1012A) 
during World War I.”® 
Note that the serial 
number 328 on the Type 
AA nameplate is consis- 
tent with the number of 
DB units Westinghouse 
claimed to have manufac- 
tured (over 300). It is ap- 
parent that Westinghouse 
used the “Type” designa- 
tion system to identify 
radio equipment designed 
for commercial applications—as well as 
broadcasting equipment sold to the public. 
Given the fact that there was a Westinghouse 
Type AA and Type AC amplifier, it is highly 
likely that there was also a Type AB ampli- 
fier. Please contact me if you have seen a 
Type AB amplifier made by Westinghouse. 
(continued, page 58) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 
munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 

automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; 

and (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD 
RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


1940 Philco 42-842 (122) Three-way 


portable. Intermittent operation, includes 
schematic and instructions, rough condi- 
tion. Sacrifice, pay only UPS, call for de- 
tails. Louis D’Antuono, WA2CBZ, 8802 
Ridge Blvd, Apt. C2, Brooklyn, NY 11209 
Tel. 718-748-9612 after 6 p.m. 


Speaker from Philco 95, cone in good con- 
dition, plays, $20. Call for details. James 
Looney, 1135 Harriman Jct. Rd., Grundy, 
VA 24614. Tel. 276-531-8677. 


Capacitors — paper in oil (PIO) and very high 
voltage ceramic. Some new, most are used, 
none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 uF @ 
330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 each; 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 VDC 
$2.50; .001 - 15 uF (1500V+) quoted on re- 
quest. Shipping extra. Email or call me with 
your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, Tel. 585-889- 
1208 or email at inter] @rochester.rr.com. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Hickok 435 Power Supply informa- 
tion/schematic. May be listed as either 
Hickok Teaching Systems or Stark Teaching 
Systems. Marvin Moss, Tel. 770-429-0314, 
email: mmoss@mindspring.com. 


Sargent radio model 51MK schematic, man- 
ual or any other information. Built by E. M. 
Sargent, Oakland CA around 1938-39. Tom 
Harris, 3989 Bodega Ave., Petaluma, CA 
94952. Tel. 797-364-5222, Fax 706-763- 
3353, e-mail: Pearsrepairs@hotmail.com. 


WANTED — PARTS 


GEAR: Boston G-188 or equivalent 160 tooth 
5 inch diameter spur gear — need 2. Replace- 
ment tuning gear for 1926-27 Stromberg- 
Carlson receivers. David D. Kaiser, 375 
Yarmouth Rd, Rochester, NY 14610. email: 
ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


WESTINGHOUSE TYPE AA, continued from page 57 


REFERENCES 


1 “[eBay] Am I missing something here?” AntiqueRadios.com: http://antiqueradios.com/ 


forums/viewtopic.php?f=1 | &t=337933. 


2 Eric P. Wenaas, Radiola, The Golden Age of RCA, (Sonoran Publishing, LLC, Chandler, 


AZ, 2007). 
3 Ibid, p. 132. 


4 After Westinghouse joined the RCA group, RCA delayed the introduction of the West- 
inghouse Type AC two-stage amplifier until September 1922. 

5 It should be noted that all these sets used the same Moorhead VT tubes, so the audio 
transformers and filament rheostats could have been identical, but were not. 

6 Westinghouse Centennial, 1886-1986; Baltimore Divisions & Contracts Management — 


A History, (Baron’s, LTD, 1985), p. 71. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


Pee PLOOINS, A VATIFA BIGES ON) CD iiterctertccttssstesesseccssoocsccccsceccsssecesecscocesssoccnsesce 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U:S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


BRWVVGADEGLIN cisssssccnccunoseescccsstcsccssesessccessitsscrscsstsstiscasrecsesecssccccsvasssscesesccccecsonscoopsenssossaossaacuce 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES. ........ccsscsseseecseseseesesesessssceesesees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/awa-store-order-form.html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact Stan 
with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


The Ten Millionth Philco Radio 


hat a sight this must have been—a 12- 
foot high Philco console radio parad- 
ing through the streets of Manhattan! This 
1937 image, accompanied by a letter from 
Philco, describes the large crowds that were 
attracted by the Model 116 XX mounted on 
the bed of a new Mack truck. This unusual 
stunt celebrated the building of the ten mil- 
lionth Philco radio receiver. The large 
replica, decorated with American flags, 
banners and signs, was driven around the 
city eight hours a day. This huge radio pro- 
vided great advertising, attracting new cus- 
tomers for Philco’s high fidelity receiver. 
The original 38-116XX, the actual ten 
millionth Philco set, was taken from the as- 
sembly line, and, complete with a dedica- 
tion plaque, was presented to Walter Reed 


Hospital in Washington, D.C.., as part of the 
1937 Armistice Day celebration. The 
plaque read as follows: “This, the ten mil- 
lionth Philco, is presented to the World War 
veterans in the Walter Reed Hospital in the 
hope that it will bring them in closer contact 
with ‘the good things in the air.” November 
Eleventh, 1937.” The set’s whereabouts is 
now unknown but this picture has survived 
to capture a special moment in time. 

Additional replicas of the Ten Millionth 
Philco were simultaneously presented dur- 
ing the Walter Reed Hospital ceremony to 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the United 
States. I know of one survivor, a 38-690 
with the ten millionth plaque. I once owned 
it, but sold it to a friend. 


